MAKING LABOR HISTORY 
Dinner in the nation’s capital attended by 
A. F. of L. and C.1.O. leaders marked signing 
of A. F. of L-C..O. no-raiding agreement. 
n this picture George Meany, A. F.- of L 
resident, is signing the agreement as C.1.O. | 
Secretary James Carey, A. F. of L. Secretary 
William F. Schnitzler and C.1.0. President 
Walter Reuther {left to right) look on, ne 
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Health 


“Health is wealth” is a truth expressed 
in varying forms in nearly every language 
in the world. Without health, in the fullest 
meaning of the word, man cannot produce 
according to his needs. He cannot raise 
his standard of life. He is condemned for- 
ever to be the slave of his environment. 

Given health, his labor can reap the full 
reward which it merits. He can grow more, 
make more, sell more and eat better. He 
can achieve and maintain a state of com- 
plete well-being. 

The records of man’s fight against pre- 
ventable sickness drive home these facts 
with compelling force. They show, for ex- 
ample, how in one region of South Africa 
the control of malaria increased the amount 
of land under agricultural production from 
700 acres to 12,000 acres within ten years, 
while in another area the crops increased 
fourfold. The list of such successes grows 
year by year. 

But if health means wealth to the under- 
developed countries of the world, it is no 
less applicable to the richer and techni- 
cally more advanced communities whose 
productive capacity is still hampered by a 
heavy burden of temporary and of perma- 
nent disability. 

Nor can we consider the health problems 
of these two divisions of our world—the 
developed and the underdeveloped areas— 
in isolation. 

Apart from the fact that sickness in any 
part of the world can endanger the health 
of all the rest of the human family, we 
must realize that it can also affect adverse- 
ly the economies of far distant countries. 

The lesson is simple and clear. If sick- 
ness and poverty go hand in hand, so also 
do health and prosperity. And the way to 
world health and prosperity is through in- 
ternational action, for the evil we fight is 
the enemy of us all—and in this battle 
there can be no neutrals. 

The World Health Organization, estab- 
lished to promote better health on a world- 
wide scale, continues to put all its re- 
sources at the disposal of those who are 
determined that this struggle for man’s 
survival shall be brought to a glorious 
conclusion. 


Brock Chisholm, M.D. 
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PUBLIC WORKS | 


and 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


T THIS particular moment of 
A our history no firm judgment 
can be made regarding the ex- 
tent of the future commitment of our 
gountry’s resources for defense 
against Communist aggression. No 
"one can say whether the change in the 
international situation will bring 
© about an expansion in public expendi- 
tures for defense or permit their fur- 
ther contraction. 

Yet the question looming larger and 

larger in the public concern is: Can 
) America maintain full prosperity in 
| the future without major reliance on 
| public defense expenditures? 
» Our system has achieved greater 
| productive capacity and a higher 
) standard of living than any other. 
» High employment has been main- 
tained for fourteen years. Can we 
| keep it that way? 
| We believe deeply that America 
| Rot only can but must stay prosper- 
" ous when emergency defense expendi- 
| tures are no longer needed. The proof 
| is in the record of the five years fol- 
» lowing World War II. 
| The recession of 1949 was short- 
p lived. Most significant of all is the 
fact that the upturn which pulled us 
_ out of that recession came many 
Smonths before the Red invasion of 
| South Korea and our decision to em- 
| bark upon its defense. It simply is 
| Rot true that full employment in recent 
| Years has depended solely on govern- 
ment defense outlays. 

Policies are needed which would 
met only help stop the present re- 
Psion but also help bring economic 
pattivity back to full employment and 
pSeady expansion. 
© Deliberate provision must be made 
to permit and encourage future eco- 
Romie <rowth. Stabilization is not 
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enough. Stabilization at the present 
levels of substantial unemployment 
would be nothing more than a decep- 
tion. It would actually mean a grad- 
ual sinking to depression levels. 

A substantial reduction in the gov- 
ernment outlays for defense has al- 
ready taken place. National security 
outlays in the first quarter of 1954 
were $614 billion below the second 
quarter of 1953. Because of the in- 
crease in other outlays, the decline 
in all federal expenditures for goods 
and services during this period was 
$51%% billion. If world conditions 
permit further cuts in security expen- 
ditures, a gap will be left which will 
need to be filled. 

Part of this gap can and should 
be filled by substantial increases in 
consumer and business expenditures. 
But even if we achieve a rise in such 
expenditures, and even if there is a 
further substantial rise in state and 
local expenditures, the federal gov- 
ernment would have to step up its 
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annual rate of expenditures by about 
$4 billion for the coming year in order 
to bridge the transition from an 
economy mobilized for defense to 
peacetime growth. 

The backlog of need for public im- 
provement, including highway con- 
struction, educational and health fa- 
cilities and conservation and develop- 
ment of resources, is enormous. Ad- 
ditional current needs continue to 
arise as the economy grows. A large 
proportion of these needs cannot be 
met by the action of state and local 
governments alone. Nor can the eco- 
nomic growth of our resources be kept 
in balance if we as a nation fail to 
provide the aid necessary for the de- 
velopment of the areas without suf- 
ficient financial resources to meet the 
necessary costs. 

In outlining the national need for 
public construction, the President in 
his message to Congress last Janu- 
ary estimated the needed expenditures 
for such construction to be $10 bil- 
lion in excess of the present level of 
expenditures for public works. This 
projection includes a number of types 
of urgently needed public projects. 
According to this estimate of the need, 
for example, we should spend on high- 
way construction $3 billion more than 
the $5 billion we were spending in 
1953. Instead of the $2.5 billion out- 
lay for schools, we should be spend- 
ing yearly $6.75 billion, or $4.25 bil- 
lion more. Instead of $600 million 
being spent on hospitals, we should 
be spending $900 million, or $300 mil- 
lion more. On water facilities we 
should be spending $200 million more 
than the $500 million currently spent. 
On sewage disposal we should double 
the $600 million rate of 1953 expendi- 
tures. (Continued on Page 30) 
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Signing of No-Raiding Agreement 
ls Celebrated by Union Leaders 


L cavers of American Federation of Labor unions and leaders of Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions affiliates sat down together last month at a history-making dinner in the Mayflower Hotel in the 
nation’s capital. The dinner was in celebration of the signing three weeks earlier of the A. F. of L.-C.1.0. 
no-raiding agreement and to give the leaders of unions of the A. F. of L. and the C.I.O. the opportunity 
to meet one another in a friendly atmosphere. 

David L. Cole, the impartial umpire under the no-raiding agree- 
ment, introduced the two speakers—President George Meany of 
the A. F. of L. and President Walter Reuther of the C.I.O. Before 
he introduced the speakers, Mr. Cole praised the statesmanship 
which had brought about the agreement. 

“If only the nations of the world would approach their prob- 
lems in the same constructive fashion as these two labor organiza- 
tions,” the umpire said, “we would have hope for world peace.” 


Paul Phillips (signing), president of 
A. F. of L. Paper Makers. Ready 
to follow him was Harry Sayre, head 
of the C.1.0.'s Paper Workers Union 


William Doherty (left), president of 
A. F. of L. Letter Carriers, snapped 
with Joseph A. Beirne, who is leader 
of the C.1.0. Communications Workers 
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W. L. McFetridge (left), president of 
A. F. of L.'s Building Service Employes, 
was photographed with L. S. Buckmaster 
(center), president of C.I.O.'s Rubber 
Workers, and James C. Petrillo, president 
of the American Federation of Musician; 


David L. Cole, umpire under agreement, 
called the pact a move that nations of 
the world could well follow. Mr. Cole 
introduced the dinner's two speakers— 
President Meany and President Reuther 


After pointing out that up to now labor has organ- 
ized only one-third of the 48,000,000 workers who 
could be organized and noting that he knew of no 
union which has completely organized its trade, the 
A. F. of L. president said: 

“The facts of life speak for themselves. It is good 
business to end raiding and bring about unity. This 
no-raiding agreement is a step in the right direction.” 

Mr. Meany drew prolonged applause when he em- 
phasized that, while the trade union movement is 
directly concerned with wages and hours, “it goes 
far beyond that.” 

“There is something in this labor movement that 
we cannot afford to lose—the ideal of human brother- 
hood,” he said. 

Mr. Reuther called the signing of the no-raiding 
agreement “a reflection of growing maturity.” 


niza- 


“We can now begin to consider putting together 


Three unionists with union magazine were President the labor movement,” the C.I.O. president said. “A 
eee lett) .* a etlige teen yp igh united labor movement will reflect itself at the bar- 


wm  aagoo gel ere. at ceo peed Fed gaining table. It will enable us to achieve greater 


progress on the economic, social and political fronts. 


It will strengthen us in the fight to preserve peace and 
Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther in their ad- —f,eedom in the world.” 
dresses emphasized that the no-raiding agree- 
ment is a “first step” toward labor unity. 
Mr. Meany condemned raiding. He said: 
“Raiding does not pay. It does not pay in 
dollars and cents. It does not pay in terms 
of organization. It does not pay in carrying 
out the basic objective of trade unionism, which 
is to gain better conditions for the workers we 
fepresent. The raider soon learns that the one 
Who raids t is i i . “| 
s the most is the one who = raided the Railroad union leaders at the Mayflower Hotel dinner 
most. The records prove that is so. Raiding included (from left to right) Secretary Phil Ziegler 
di od aes of the Railway Clerks, Maywood Boggs of Boilermakers, 
lverts us from our main job of organizing the A. E. Lyon of the Railway Labor Executives Association, 


= ry) Assistant President A. J. Bernhardt of Railway Carmen 
uorganized. and Ernest Benson of the Maintenance of Way Employes 
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By WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Labor 


F YOU want to see the difference 
betwéen the democratic way of life 
and the slave system of the Com- 
munists, all you have to do is 

visit the two Berlins—West Berlin 
and East Berlin. West Berlin is a 
citadel of liberty. East Berlin, ruled 
by the Communists, is a place where 
totalitarianism in all its vile aspects 
is on display. 

I have just returned from a trip 
to Europe. I visited five countries 
and saw many interesting things. But 
as a trade unionist I must report that 
nothing made a more profound im- 
pression upon me than what I saw 
and what I learned when I visited 
democratic West Berlin and enslaved 
East Berlin. The contrast in the 
spirit and the material conditions of 
working people in the Western and 
Eastern sectors of that city is so enor- 
mous as to be almost incredible. 

In West Berlin the wage-earners 
have the right—and they exercise it— 
to form and join free trade unions. 
These unions, like our unions here in 
the United States, run their own af- 
fairs. They are organizations of la- 
bor, by labor and for labor. They are 
not puppets of the state but genuine, 
free, vigorous unions that strive con- 
stantly and with substantial success to 
win better wages and better working 
conditions for their members. 

As a trade unionist I was naturally 
interested in the working and living 
conditions of the working people. I 
found that, on the whole, and taking 
into account the state of Germany’s 
former capital when World War II 
ended, the conditions of the working 
people are good. West Berliners who 
are employed appear to be well 
dressed and well fed. They are in 
good spirits. There is no spirit of 
gloom about them. 

I observed that on Sundays the 
people of West Berlin are on the 
streets, dressed up and promenading, 
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taking in the sights and enjoying 
themselves in the same way that New 
Yorkers stroll happily on Fifth Avenue 
or Riverside Drive and Chicagoans 
on Michigan Boulevard. There is a 
general air of freedom and prosperity 
which no alert observer can miss. I 
was surprised and impressed by the 
degree of prosperity attained by the 
people of West Berlin in the few 
years since the last bomb fell on their 
demolished city. 

What is the explanation? It is 
very simple-—the same formula which 
has served us so well here in the 
United States. Freedom and hard 
work are the two elements which have 
lifted the people of West Berlin—and 
of West Germany—from hunger and 
misery to a state of prosperity that 
compares most favorably with that 
found anywhere else in Western 
Europe. 

The trade unionists of West Berlin 
are working. They belong to unions 


which are free organizations that exist 
to serve the wage-earner and to ad. 
vance his interests. The working peo. 
ple I met in West Berlin were not 
living in fear. They were happy to 
discuss their problems freely and 
frankly. They knew that no punish- 
ment was in store for them because 
they had a conversation with someone 
from another country. 

I do not want to give the impression 
that West Berlin is a Utopia for the 
working people. Naturally there are 
still goals toward which the unions 
are working, just as here in our own 
country. There are problems to be 
solved and grievances to be elimi- 
nated. But the important point to re- 
member is that in West Berlin and in 
Western Germany the trade unions 
are free to complain and to struggle 
for what they consider to be their 
legitimate objectives. They are work- 
ing to achieve further gains, just as 
we in the American trade union move- 
ment are working to make tomorrow 
better than today. Because the demo- 
cratic system is operating, the trade 
unionists of West Berlin have freedom 
of action—including that basic and 
most precious right of free workers, 
the right to withhold their labor when 
wages or working conditions are un- 
satisfactory. 

I spent time in West Berlin. | also 
spent time in East Berlin. I wish 
every wage-earner could take a good 
look behind the Iron Curtain. In 
East Berlin one sees the Communist 
system in operation, and it certainly 
is a horrible system, cruel and in- 
human. 

Space is not available for a detailed 
report on everything that I saw and 
everything that I experienced during 
my inspection of Communist-ruled 
East Berlin. I'll confine myself to 4 
few observations. 

First of all, I found that there were 
scarcely any East Berliners on the 
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street. The few people who were to 
be seen looked sharply different from 
the West Berliners. The East Berlin- 
ers looked unhappy, haggard and 
shabby. 

I wanted to talk to the people. I 
approached one man who appeared to 
be a workman. No sooner had I told 
him who I was than he turned on his 
heel and ran off like a frightened 
rabbit. A little later I made another 
effort. The result was identical. The 
plain and ugly fact is that the East 
Berliners, like any other people whose 
misfortune it is to be ruled by Com- 
munist dictatorship, live in great fear. 
They are afraid to be on the street. 
They are afraid to talk to anybody, 
especially a stranger. They know that 
under the Communists, as under the 
Nazis, people are taken from their 
homes in the dead of night and then 
never seen again. 

The Communists distribute vast 
quantities of propaganda which claims 
that under Soviet rule the workers 
“live in paradise.” As with so many 
other Communist claims, this one is 
completely false and known to be 
fraudulent by the Communist masters 
who are holding East Berlin and East 
Germany in bondage. 


a kind of “paradise” is a 


place where the working people 
are given slogans in lieu of adequate 
food? That is the situation in East 
Berlin. It is known that after the 
heroic revolt of June 17, 1953, thou- 
sands were seized in East Berlin and 
dispatched to the Communists’ slave 
labor camps where prisoners receive 
brutal treatment and very little to eat. 
But even the people who remain in 
East Berlin are not very much better 
off, so far as food is concerned, than 
those who have been imprisoned in 
the Soviet hellholes to the east. 

As I have stated, the West Berliners 
are well fed. The East Berliners, in 
contrast, are hungry people. In East 
Berlin the Communists have a food 
rationing system and, as in Russia, 
state stores. Theoretically, an East 
Berliner ought to be able to secure 
sufficient food to nourish himself. This 
would he true if he could go to the 
state food store and get all that his 
tation card calls for. But it never 
works out that way. The state store’s 
supplies of most foodstuffs are usually 
meager. As a result, the East Ber- 
liner, instead of receiving his full 
tation of this item and that item, will 
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get perhaps 15 per cent of the one and 
20 per cent of the other. 

There are also so-called “independ- 
ent” stores. The hungry East Berliner 
may patronize these stores. But it 
usually does him little good, for the 
independents are given none of the 
foods which are in short supply. Only 
when there happens to be an over- 
supply of a particular item—and after 
the state stores have been given their 
shares—do the independents get any- 
thing. 

Unemployment is very heavy in 
East Berlin. In my movements about 
East Berlin, I saw no indications of 
industrial activity. I was informed 
that the Comzyunist masters decided 
to keep the pitiful independent stores 
open because they served to keep some 
of the unemployed indoors and out of 
sight. 

The Communists have always 
placed great emphasis on the youth. 
Early in June they staged a giant 
three-day youth rally in East Berlin. 
Several hundred thousand boys and 
girls from the Soviet zone were herded 
into East Berlin. They marched and 
carried banners and shouted slogans. 

The “people’s police” were on hand 
to control expected large crowds of 
spectators, but there were no large 
crowds. East Berliners are afraid. 
They want to stay out of trouble, and 
they have come to the conclusion that 
it is prudent to keep out of sight as 
much as possible. 

Banners, posters and billboards on 
display in East Berlin at the time of 
the youth rally all cried “Freiheit!” 
This is the German word for “free- 
dom.” The Communists talk a great 
deal about freedom, but it’s just 
hypocritical trickery with them—like 
their talk of democracy. 

They just don’t mean it. 

While East Berlin was 
plastered with signs shout- 
ing “Freiheit,” the Com- 
munist slave-masters were 
depriving the boys and 
girls who were attending 
the youth rally of the 


Ernst Scharnowski 
(left), chairman of the 
Berlin D.C.B., wel- 
comes Mr. Schnitsler. 
At right is Henry Rutz, 
A, F. of L. representa- 
tive in West Germany 


modest measure of freedom that 
would have been involved in permit- 
ting them to cross over into West 
Berlin to look around and see for 
themselves how things are on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain. 

And the Communist rulers didn’t 
confine themselves to saying: 

“You don’t want to visit West Ber- 
lin. We don’t think you ought to visit 
West Berlin.” 

Peaceful persuasion is not the Com- 
munist way. They prefer to use ter- 
ror methods. 

In former years when the Whitsun- 
tide weekend youth rallies were held in 
East Berlin, thousands of Soviet zone 
youth would cross the border into 
West Berlin. The well-stocked stores 
and the prosperous-looking West Ber- 
liners would make some of the visit- 
ing boys and girls from Communist 
territory stop and think. They had 
read in the Communist press and been 
told by Communist orators that the 
people in the West were starving and 
living in hovels. Then the boys and 
girls who crossed over from East 
Berlin to West Berlin saw things that 
were not in accord with what they 
had read and been told. The truth 
was disturbing. 

This year the Communist rulers 
made up their minds that there would 
be no visits to West Berlin. They set 
up a tight belt around the youth rally 
area—a wall of guns and stone that 
no one was to go through or over. 
Then from the belt to the East-West 
boundary there was an open area of 
100 yards or more. Communist guards 
with machine guns kept their eyes on 
the inner wall and on the open area. 
Any Communist youth curious to see 
West Berlin was risking death if he 








tried to break out of the penned-in 
section and cross the open area. 

The Communists bellow “Free- 
dom!” But at the very same time they 
will not give youngsters the oppor- 
tunity to take a few steps and see 
how other people live. A very strange 
brand of “freedom” indeed! 

There is one other feature of Com- 
munist-ruled East Berlin that must be 
mentioned. The Communist civil ad- 
ministrators governing East Berlin 
are actually fenced off from the city 
and the people with a six-foot iron 
fence. Their offices and their resi- 
dences have all been clustered in one 
part of the city which is enclosed and 
separated from the rest of East Ber- 
lin. Soviet soldiers are on duty at 
the gates—and, as I personally found 
out, no visitors are allowed. 

This is another interesting illustra- 
tion of Communist “people’s democ- 
racy” at work. Instead of being in 
touch with the people and accessible 
to the people, the Communist rulers 
in East Berlin—as I saw with my own 
eyes—are following the ancient and 
discredited system of autocracy where 
the people who govern and those who 
are governed are kept far apart. The 
needs and the desires of the hungry, 
tattered East Berliners do not concern 
the slave-masters in their comfortable, 
soldier-guarded enclosure. 

As a trade unionist, I believe that 
my tour of East Berlin gave me a bet- 
ter appreciation than I had ever had 
before of the misery which is the lot 
of the toiler under Communist rule. 
It is one of the worst misfortunes that 
can ever befall any human being to 
have to live under the barbaric ter- 
ror and exploitation inflicted by the 
Communists. We have often read 
about conditions in Soviet Russia and 


other Communist countries, but noth- 
ing that I had ever read made quite 
the same impression on me as the 
horrible, sickening sights which I saw 
with my own eyes in Communist- 
ruled East Berlin a few weeks ago. 


We I was in Berlin I also had 
the opportunity to learn some- 
thing about the plight of working 
people elsewhere in East Germany. 

Many thousands of refugees from 
the Communist “paradise” manage to 
escape from Eastern Germany. Un- 
doubtedly millions would like to get 
away from the Communists. But it 
is not easy. The Communists do not 
approve of free movement. They pa- 
trol the borders constantly. Never- 
theless, thousands have succeeded in 
getting away from the’ slave territory 
of the Communist East. 

The Refugee Committee in West 
Berlin, an agency of the government, 
screens the people coming in. This 
committee granted me an unusual 
privilege, permitting me to sit in for 
a while and observe the actual process- 
ing of refugee cases. 

One of these cases was extremely 
interesting to me as a trade unionist. 
It involved a man in his forties who 
is a metal worker and was a function- 
ary, or local union officer, before the 
Hitler era. Let’s call this man Hans. 

After World War II, Hans found 
himself in a city in the Communist 
zone. The Communists were in control 
of industry, government and every- 
thing else. In order to eat, Hans had 
to go to work, and in order to get and 
hold a job he had to belong to the 
Communist “trade union.” He knew 
about genuine trade unionism from 
his membership and service as a lo- 
cal officer in a pre-Hitler union. 








Communist parade in East Berlin shows dogs which are used by 





tyrants to prevent escapes from slavery of East to freedom of West 
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Hans paid his dues regularly to the 
Communist “union.” In addition. he 
was asked every fortnight for a “vol. 
untary” contribution “for the relief 
of the starving workers in West Ger. 
many.” Every worker in Hans’ plant 
was asked for a contribution for this 
purpose. They were told that the 
workers in West Germany were in a 
terrible plight—collapsing from hun. 
ger. Actually there was nothing vol- 
untary about the contributions al- 
legedly for relief of the West Ger. 
man workers. It was a case of “kick 
in or else—” 

Hans and the other workers in his 
plant would never fail to contribute. 
However, they learned a little trick 
that saved them some money. The col- 
lector never was satisfied with the size 
of the sum originally given; he would 
always demand more. So Hans and 
the others would first offer a small 
sum. When prodded by the collector, 
they would increase the amount. 

The American radio, RIAS, broad- 
casts to the enslaved people in Soviet 
territory. To listen to RIAS is a 
grave crime under Communist law. 
Nevertheless, Hans and friends who 
wanted to know what was really hap- 
pening in the world would tune in. 
Many times they had no luck because 
of the Soviet “jamming.” But some- 
times one man weuld manage to hear 
a little even when the others were un- 
successful. They would tell one an- 
other what they had heard. The news 
gave them courage and hope that 
some day things would be better. 

Hans paid his dues faithfully. He 
made his contributions regularly for 
the “starving” workers in the West. 

One day he and his friends talked 
things over. The union was collecting 
a great deal of money, month after 
month, but no member had ever seen 
any kind of financial report and had 
no knowledge of what was being done 
with the cash gathered from the work- 
ers. There was going to be a union 
meeting, and they decided among 
themselves that one of them ought to 
stand up and courteously inquire 
about the possibility of seeing a f- 
nancial report some time or other. 

When the meeting took place. Hans 
rose and made a mild little statement 
in a very respectful way. He simply 
said that he had always believed in 
unions and, as a trade unionist. paid 
his dues regularly and was glad to pay 
his dues. He knew that a union had 
to have money to function. 
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“Maybe our union needs more 
money than it is getting from the 
members,” said Hans. “Maybe our 
dues should be higher. But as union 
members how can we know whether 
the dues are too high or too low if 
we don’t have some kind of financial 
report? If we had a financial report, 
it might be that it would show clearly 
that our dues ought to be increased 
and. if that is the case, then I’m sure 
that as good trade unionists we would 
be glad to have the increase put into 
effect. But without a financial report 
we just don’t know.” 

Hans was picked up soon afterward 
by the Communist police. The very 
idea of raising an embarrassing ques- 
tion in a “union” meeting! The 
Communists don’t like it when a 
member gets fresh. What was the mat- 
ter with this man anyway? Did he 
think he had rights? 

He had the documents to show he 
was charged with being disloyal to the 
Soviet Union because he failed to do- 
nate to the fake collection for the 
West German workers, had listened 
to Radio RIAS and had questioned 
the finances of his union. 

After a trial of a sort, Hans was 
sentenced to eighteen months in a 
Communist concentration camp. 

After serving his sentence, Hans 
returned to the city. He was in a 
poor condition physically. On the 
quiet, his old friends advised him to 
try to escape to the West, pointing 
out that he was hungry and would be- 
come hungrier if he remained, for he 
would be unable to get a job. The 
Communist rulers would see to it that 
he was not given a new job. Before 
long, his friends told him, he would 
probably become desperate and say 
something or do something which 
would cost him his life. His only hope 
was to try to cross the border to free- 
dom. Even if the Communist border 
patrol intercepted him—and that 
would mean death—he would not be 
worse off than if he remained. 

Hans took the advice. He was lucky 
enough to get to West Berlin. When 
I sat in with the Refugee Committee, 
his case was being processed. This 
trade unionist refugee from Soviet 
terror was present. Questions were 
asked and he answered them. The 
Refugee Committee is very careful. 
It weed: out spies and criminals. They 
are sent hack to Soviet territory. Hans 
the metal worker satisfied the Refu- 
gee Cor mittee that he was a bonafide 
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worker and a bonafide refugee from 
Communist persecution. He was ap- 
proved. He will now have the oppor- 
tunity to build a new life, under free- 
dom, in West Berlin. 

I have taken considerable space to 
tell the story of this one trade union- 
ist because I think it is very illumi- 
nating. There are many similar 
stories. They give us an insight into 
the conditions of labor under com- 
munism. 

It is one thing to be at a distance 
of thousands of miles from the Iron 
Curtain and to be told that this or 
that is happening. It is quite an- 
other thing, as a trade unionist, to 
see and hear other trade unionists 
who have just escaped from the other 
side of the Iron Curtain. And it is 
also quite another thing to cross over 
into Communist slave territory—and 
that is what East Berlin is today— 
and see with one’s own eyes some of 
the horrible conditions that prevail 
there. And, of course, I fully realize 
that what I saw in East Berlin con- 
stitutes but a tiny fraction of the 
horrors that exist in that shell of a 
city. 

In East Berlin, in East Germany, in 
the satellite countries as a whole and 
in the U.S.S.R. itself, hundreds of 
millions of human beings are being 
oppressed and persecuted in a man- 
ner that is difficult for Americans to 





Secretary Schnitsler broadcasts 
to workers behind the Curtain 


believe. The evil nature of the Com- 
munist slave system—thanks to what 
I have personally observed —- has 
strongly reinforced my conviction that 
as freedom-loving and democratic 
trade unionists we must always stand 
ready to do everything within our 
power to prevent that foul system 
from spreading further. 

Long before my visit to Europe, I 
knew full well that communism is 
against labor and against humanity, 
but what I have recently seen has 
given me additional—and most con- 
vincing—evidence that communism, 
like Hitlerism and fascism, is an 
abomination. 


White-Collar Job Problems 


EMAND for white-collar jobs is 

outrunning the supply, even 
though opportunities in the white- 
collar field are increasing, says an In- 
ternational Labor Organization re- 
port. Teachers, sales people and of- 
fice workers are the largest occupa- 
tional groups among salaried work- 
ers, the report adds. The great ma- 
jority of them are in the lower mid- 
dle income bracket, but the I.L.O. 
document notes that “they do not nec- 
essarily measure their social standing 
in terms of income.” 

There has been a huge increase in 
the number of white-collar jobs in 
the last fifty years, but job opportu- 
nities are not unlimited, the report 
says. In many countries the unem- 
ployment rates for white-collar work- 
ers are high—exceeded only by the 
unemployment figures for unskilled 
laborers. 

The I.L.O. study says there is no 


one antidote to white-collar unem- 
ployment. But the report does. rec- 
ommend several courses to relieve the 
situation. One recommendation is 
that parents and young people find 
out about the opportunities open in 
other fields. 

In regard to white-collar workers’ 
claims to “a higher rung on the social 
ladder,” the report comments: 

“This essentially non-economic fac- 
tor is basic to employment problems 
persisting in these occupations, even 
though the shadowy line between 
many clerical tasks and unskilled fac- 
tory occupations tends to become 
more and more imperceptible.” 





Listen regularl’ to 
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Should labor support legislation? 





By DAVID DUBINSKY 


President, International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union; 
Seventh Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


URING World War II the 

phrase “fringe benefit” be- 

came a popular term in news 
headlines and in labor-management 
talk. The word “fringe” was in- 
tended to convey the idea that the 
new benefit was sort of a little dec- 
oration around the basic terms con- 
tained in a collective agreement. To- 
day these fringes have grown to be 
so huge and substantial that they are 
increasingly looked upon as a vital 
and normal part of a labor-manage- 
ment contract. 

Ix 1938 the convention report of 
the American Federation of Labor 
showed total benefit payments—cov- 
ering death, sickness, old age, dis- 
ability and miscellaneous benefits— 
of some $25,000,000 for all A. F. of L. 
affiliates. 

Dramatic evidence of the growth 
in welfare funds is contained in the 
single fact that in 1953 the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union paid out benefits of more than 
$36,000,000 and had an income of 
$54,000,000. This one union in 1953 
paid out more than the combined 
affiliates of the A. F. of L. did in 
1938. 

There is a great difference, how- 
ever, between the character of the 
welfare funds listed by the A. F. of L. 
in 1938 and the character of the pres- 
ent I.L.G.W.U. welfare funds. The 


former were financed through dues 
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and assessments of union members; 
the latter are employer-contributed, 
based on a percentage of the payroll, 
as embodied in collective agreements. 

There were a few unions, including 
the I.L.G.W.U., which set up their first 
employer - contributed welfare funds 
before World War II. But the big 
push by labor as a whole in the direc- 
tion of such funds came during the 
war years. The wage freeze made it 
difficult to get wage increases, then 
interpreted to be inflationary.. Mil- 
lions and millions of dollars, instead 
of adding to employers’ profits, went 
into special funds, set aside to help 
working people in the hours of death, 
sickness, retirement, maternity, acci- 
dent. 

As a result of this rapid movement 
in the direction of welfare funds, the 
horizons of labor have been broad- 
ened and the wage-earning family 
enjoys new securities. Our horizons 
have been broadened because we are 
no longer simply concerned * with 
what happens to the dues-payer in the 
plant. We are also concerned with 
what happens to him when he needs 
or wants a vacation away from the 
plant; we are concerned with his 
health and his ability to meet medical 
bills; we are concerned with his 
ability to live in dignity in old age; 
we are concerned with his family— 
when the breadwinner passes away. 
Out of this concern, the wage-earner 


has increasingly found in his union 
a bulwark against the many insecuri- 
ties that dog the life of a worker and 
his family. 

These new-type welfare funds—em- 
ployer-contributed—represent a 
marked departure from the traditional 
union policy that a union contract 
should be limited to wages, hours and 
working conditions. The new point 
of view, namely, that it is desirable 
and proper for a union to write a con- 
tract that covers matters of health. 
welfare, vacation, retirement, in ad- 
dition to hours and wages, brought 
new problems with it in the adminis- 
tration of such funds. 

When members of a union con- 
tributed out of their own pockets to 
union benefit funds, these selfsame 
members had a greater inclination to 
keep their eye on the handling of the 
funds. But when the funds come 
from “the outside,” the member is 
less inclinded to scrutinize the han- 
dling of the finances. And so far as 
the employers go, they count the per- 
centage contributions as a wage in- 
crease and do not care much how it 
is spent so long as they are not asked 
for more. 

These welfare plans are different 
from normal union operation. Gen- 
erally, what a union gives to its mem- 
bers is service: the negotiation of an 
agreement, the handling of a com- 
plaint. Under the welfare plans. the 
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ynion is giving more than service. It 
is handing out money—huge sums of 
money. The fact that the unions are 
here moving in a new direction, with 
no great body of tradition and prece- 
dent. and the further fact that this new 
aspect_of unionism involves millions 
of dollars open the door to misman- 
agement and malpractice. 

The rapid growth of welfare funds 
caught many union leaders by sur- 
prise. The pressure for such funds 
came from below—as the security and 
welfare benefits became popular with 
locals and rank and file members. 
Many top union leaders did not look 
with favor upon the introduction of 
these welfare benefits because they 
believed that a union’s job was solely 
its concern with wages and hours. 

When finally these welfare systems 
became a fact of life, the interna- 
tional unions were in no way pre- 
pared to advise, supervise or control 
these funds. Some of these selfsame 
unions had an elaborate and adequate 
system for insuring honesty and busi- 
nesslike procedures in the handling 
of the funds based on member con- 
tributions. But they had no plans for 
insuring proper usage of the new and 
immense funds coming in through 
employer contributions. 

Undoubtedly, cases of mismanage- 


ment and malpractice in the handling 


of welfare funds are exceptional 
rather than typical. Fortune, the 
magazine, wrote in April of this year: 
“Given the tens of thousands of wel- 
fare funds in the U.S., the cases of 
glaring abuses may be few.” 

The fact that the cases are few does 
not mean, however, that they can be 
ignored. Surely, we ‘of labor cannot 
afford to ignore them. The amount 
of unfavorable publicity arising from 
the “glaring few” tends to discredit 
the cause of labor generally. Undoubt- 
edly, some employers will seize upon 
the misuse of funds in one case to 
deny a proper and justified welfare 
fund in another trade or industry. 
The fact that—to quote Fortune— 
“many of the abuses were practiced 
with the tacit consent of industry trus- 
tees” will not deter a grasping em- 
ployer from denying welfare funds to 
his employes so long as he can point 
to abuse of funds anywhere. Whether 
justly or unjustly, the employer will 
use the abuse as a weapon against all 
labor. 

Although in the main these funds 
are by law jointly administered by 
employers and unions, organized 
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labor has the responsibility of help- 
ing to clean up these funds so that 
the idea generally may not be dis- 
credited by an irresponsible and 
grasping few. 

The American Federation of Labor 
officially recognized this responsibility 
in a recent resolution of the Execu- 
tive Council urging the international 
unions to take steps to put welfare 
funds on a clean and _ businesslike 
basis, “to insure proper administra- 
tion of health and welfare funds.” 

The problem of keeping union wel- 
fare funds clean is, in many respects, 
akin to curbing racketeering when it, 
too, seeks to worm its way into the 
ranks of organized labor. The main 
problem, though not necessarily the 
sole problem, is at the local level. All 
attempts to intervene are immediately 
resisted as interference with the local 
autonomy of the local union. 

In the case of union welfare funds, 
locals and joint councils have nego- 
tiated agreements that make local and 
council officers trustees for funds run- 
ning into millions of dollars. Since 
in more than 90 per cent of the cases 
it is the local or the joint council that 
generally makes the agreement, it is 
the same body that finds itself nat- 
urally and properly participating in 
the control of these funds. 

A number of rackets have sprung 
up. Special insurance companies are 
created to act as carriers. Overnight 


“consultants” mushroom into exist- 
ence to claim fees. So-called insur- 
ance agents and agencies appear out 
of nowhere to cut fat commissions. 
The practice of insurance companies 
of giving “commissions” to these 
“agents”—even where no agent is in- 
volved and no commission warranted 
—instead of reducing rates to these 
funds is one of the most important 
sources of corruption. It is not my 
purpose here either to detail the 
abuses or to point the accusing finger 
at anyone. That has been done in 
detail—and, unless the abuse is 
halted, the accusing finger of the 
newspapers and the law will embar- 
rass the entire labor movement, pun- 
ishing all for the sins of the few. 

It is my purpose to raise the ques- 
tion of how to deal with the local or 
joint council—or even higher body— 
that is permitting or indulging in the 
misuse of welfare funds. 

Out of our own experiences, I can 
tell how one international union 
tackles this problem. The I.L.G.W.U.’s 
program has evolved gradually not so 
much in response to actual abuses as 
in a steady effort to avoid the devel- 
opment of such abuses in the first 
place. I quote our experiences not 
because they are typical but because 
they may be so non-typical as to raise 
the question of inevitable action by 
some other agencies outside the ranks 
of labor. 
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In December, 1953, the net re- 
sources of the health, welfare and 
retirement funds of our various 
locals and joint boards affiliated with 
the L.L.G.W.U. was $129,579,578.16. 
These 124 separate funds are handled 
autonomously by the locals and joint 
boards, scattered across many states 
and many cities. 

The key to the proper policing of 
these funds lies in the international 
union’s practice of auditing the local’s 
books. This right of the interna- 
tional union to audit the books of the 
locals goes back many years in the 
I.L.G.W.U. The auditing of the local 
books—including the local health and 
welfare and retirement funds—by a 
well-trained corps of international 
auditors is the key to vigilant policing. 

A companion to our international 
audit is the publication by the inter- 
national of the full financial facts 
about the welfare funds administered 
by locals and joint boards. How 
much received? How much paid out? 
And how much toward administra- 
tive costs? 

It is in respect to this last item— 
administrative costs—often covering 
a variety of strange practices, that 
publication of the thoroughly audited 
facts will check many abuses. 

These supervisory controls over 
welfare funds are imbedded deep in 
our I.L.G.W.U. constitution. Section 
12 states: 

“The General Secretary-Treasurer 
shall publish in the official publica- 
tion of the I.L.G.W.U. annual reports 
giving a summary of the income and 
disbursements of all funds of union 
and the general office, after audit by 
the Auditing Department of the 
LL.GWU.” 

Out of this power to audit, to pub- 
lish and to police has come a general 
supervisory practice, contained in 
Article 4 of the constitution: 

“The Health and Welfare Funds 
Committee (of the International) 
shall have general power of super- 
vision and coordination over all 
Health and Welfare Funds, Retire- 
ment Funds or other similar funds. 
* * * It shall strive to bring about 
uniformity in such plans, to the ex- 
tent that it is feasible. * * * No plan, 
by-law, rule or regulation or amend- 
ment thereto, and no provision estab- 
lishing new benefits or altering bene- 
fits already established * * * shall 
become operative * * * until the same 
has received the approval of this 
Committee.” 
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Certain general regulations con- 
cerning the kandling of welfare funds 
are contained in our constitution. 
Article 15, Section 2, for instance, 
specifies : 

“All moneys received by a Local 
Union, Joint Board or other subordi- 
nate body for the benefit of its mem- 
bership, as contributions to a Fund 
described in Section 1, shall be de- 
posited and held in an account sepa- 
rately maintained under the name of 
such Fund. The moneys in such ac- 
count shall be used only for the 
specific purpose of such Fund and for 
the administrative expense thereof, 
and shall not be used for any other 
purpose. No loans shall be made 
therefrom to the L.U., J.B. or other 
subordinate body or to any of the 
members thereof. The surplus moneys 
or reserves of such a Fund shall be 
invested only in securities which have 
received the approval of the Health 
and Welfare Funds Committee of the 
G.E.B. All bonds or other securities 
representing investments of such 
Funds shall be placed in safekeeping 
under the joint control of representa- 
tives of the I.L.G.W.U., designated by 
the Health and Welfare Funds Com- 
mittee of the G.E.B.” 


, pe the juggling of “administra- 
: oe ; 

tive costs” is responsible for much 

of the shenanigans in fund abuses, our 

regulations put a limitation on this 


Article 15, Section 


item of expense. 


4, declares that “an expenditure of 


five per cent of the total contribution 
to any such fund in any one year 
shall be deemed a reasonable admin- 
istrative expense.” 

This five per cent includes the cost 
of auditing employer payrolls to make 
certain that the proper amounts are 
being paid into the fund. It (the 
five per cent) also covers administra- 
tion of vacation benefits—a costly 
item to administer—that in the 
I.L.G.W.U. alone are part of the em- 
ployer-contributed health and welfare 
funds. It should be added that in 
the case of retirement funds the ad- 
ministrative cost is limited to only 
three per cent. 

These welfare funds are self-in- 
sured; that is, they are not farmed out 
to insurance companies but are ad- 
ministered by local and board com- 
mittees under international policing 
and supervision. 

Ours is a system that combines 
local control and operation of welfare 


funds with international supervision 
and policing, that we refer to as ‘con. 
trolled autonomy.” 

I do not cite our practice in order 
to induce other unions to copy our 
model. Our practice is the outgrowth 
of our history, our experiences. our 
industry and union structure. Our 
right to audit local books goes back 
some forty years, preceding the estab- 
lishment of any regular welfare funds, 

I cite our practice, indeed, because 
I know that some international unions 
are seeking to set up methods of con- 
trol over local welfare funds, thus far 
without any success. The resistance 
on the part of local units, including 
very honest local units, has been too 
great. The desire for local autonomy 
has been raised to a principle that 
refuses to yield to any kind of inter- 
national supervision. 

It appears to me that under these 
circumstances, where labor recognizes 
the existence of a real evil—no matter 
how limited—and where the internal 
union structure does not provide con- 
trols for the elimination of abuses, 
the pressure for legislative action to 
control union welfare funds will in- 
evitably mount. 

American labor traditionally and 
properly has resisted all efforts on the 
part of governmental agencies to in- 
terfere with the conduct of internal 
union affairs. We felt that to open 
the door to interference is to allow a 
wedge to be driven into our “house” 
that could ultimately shatter the union 
home we have built so laboriously. 
For that reason we have opposed gov- 
ernment intervention in union elec- 
tion, strike votes, handling of funds 
in the general treasury, etc. 

We have also resisted all govern- 
ment intervention for fear that politi- 
cians would use government agencies 
in acts of reprisal against unions that 
may have opposed them at the polls. 

Public report of abuses in some 
union welfare funds, however, makes 
legislative intervention more and more 
likely, and perhaps inevitable. The 
internal structure or unwillingness of 
some unions to deal with this problem 
among their units, where an abuse 
does develop, leaves the trade union 
movement in a week position to argue 
against governmental intervention. 

Many rank and file trade unionists. 
with a long and passionate devotion to 
the freedom and independence of free 
trade unionism, know that any form 
of governmental intervention in union 
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aflairs is an evil. But when these 
same unionists see some of the wel- 
fare funds squandered and misused 
by racketeering elements, some of 
whom are muscling their way into 
the trade unions precisely in order to 
get their hands on these welfare funds, 
many rank and filers and leaders will 
come to look upon governmental in- 
tervention—to protect welfare funds 
—as a lesser evil. 

Anti-labor legislators will seize 
upon this situation to advance legis- 
lation that will merely use the evil 
as an excuse for punitive legislation 
directed against labor as a whole. 
Needless to say, any such legislation, 
conceived against labor and put 
through without any regard to the 
wishes of the responsible spokesmen 
for labor, must be fought with every 
ounce of energy we have. 

But in the face of the evil that does 
exist, we must begin to think about 


lending our support to legislation that 
may call for publication of the finan- 
cial facts about welfare funds, includ- 
ing administrative costs and commis- 
sions, or that may set a minimum 
code of propriety and responsibility 
in the handling of these funds. 

The nature of our reaction to such 
legislation, it seems to me, must in- 
evitably be affected by the ability of 
the trade union movement itself to 
set up standards and methods of en- 
forcing these standards among its 
units. 

If there are structural barriers or 
an unwillingness within some unions, 
making needed controls impossible or 
unlikely, then it seems to me that the 
trade union movement will have to 
support some measure of legislative 
action to protect union members and 
their families against abuse of wel- 
fare funds. 

This is a positive alternative, in my 


opinion, to any attempt on the part 
of anti-labor legislators to seize upon 
a limited evil in some unions as an 
excuse to attack or weaken the labor 
movement as a whole. 

Welfare funds are a new area of 
labor-management relations and a 
new form of union-membership rela- 
tions. Overwhelmingly, those funds 
are a source of strength to unions 
and of security to workers and their 
families. 

As our unions face new problems, 
we must find new answers. We must 
know when and how to adjust tradi- 
tional rights and privileges so that 
we may attain new strength and fulfill 
new responsibilities. 

It is in this vein that I propose that 
labor take a positive approach, a con- 
structive approach, toward legislation 
—conceived with a proper respect for 
labor’s rights—to end the abuse of 
union welfare funds. 


President Meany Urges Naming of Commission 


RESIDENT George Meany has suggested the ap- 
pointment of a Presidential commission to examine 
the extent of Communist infiltration into organiza- 
tions closely identified with the national economy, to 
evaluate to what degree this infiltration endangers the 
national security and to recommend legislative and ad- 
ministrative policies to protect the national security. 

The leader of the American Federation of Labor made 
his proposal in a letter to Congressman Chauncey W. 
Reed, chairman of the House Judiciary Committee. 
Members of the Presidential commission should be drawn 
from labor and industry as well as from Congress and 
the judiciary, Mr. Meany declared. 

The letter to Congressman Reed said: 

“I am writing to you in connection with legislation 
now before your committee dealing with the question 
of Communist infiltration into organizations closely 
identified with the national economy and seeking to 
remove therefrom spies, saboteurs and other subversive 
individuals. 

“I am sure you recognize the record of the American 
Federation of Labor as an organization which has 
worked tirelessly to defeat the efforts of Communists 
and other subversives to infiltrate the labor movement. 

“On June 30, I submitted to your committee a de- 
tailed statement giving the objections of the American 
Federation of Labor to H.J. Res. 527 and 528. In this 
statement | indicated that the few Communist-dominated 
unions have steadily lost ground in recent years, although 
they and other Communist-dominated organizations still 


represent a problem involving the internal security of 
this country. 


“ . . 
In concluding my statement I said: 
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“*The A. F. of L. believes that Congress should 
strengthen the internal security of the United States but 
do so without endangering the basic freedoms that we 
cherish in our democracy.’ 

“In my opinion, the bills which Congress is now con- 
sidering not only involve serious questions of basic civil 
liberties but also open the possibility that they could be 
utilized against legitimate trade unions. Rather than 
attempt to amend these bills to meet these objections in 
the closing days of this session of Congress, it would 
seem more appropriate that some further study prepare 
the way for dealing with this question in a way that 
would draw unanimous support from all sections of 
our society. 

“I therefore am suggesting that the problems of Com- 
munist and other possible subversive infiltration in 
American industry be referred to a special commission 
appointed by the President. The commission would be 
assigned the following tasks: 

“1. To review the extent of Communist and other 
subversive infiltration into organizations closely iden- 
tified with the national economy. 

“2. To evaluate the extent to which this infiliration 
endangers the internal security of the United States. 

“3. To make appropriate recommendations for admin- 
istrative and legislative policies that might be adopted 
to protect the internal security of the United States. 

“T suggest that the membership of this commission be 
drawn from industry and labor, as well as from Congress 
and the judiciary. 

“T believe this proposal presents a far more practical 
and equitable solution to this critical problem than the 
passage of any of the bills now before your committee.” 
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WE MUST WORK WARD 


By JAMES L. McDEVITT 


Director, Labor’s League for Political Education 


you, “Always run scared.” If 

a candidate lets his supporters 
think he has the election won, they 
will ease up on their efforts, and an- 
other candidate might possibly close 
the gap and win. 

So when I say that I am frankly 
optimistic about the election possi- 
bilities this year, I wouldn’t want 
anyone to think that he can lie down 
and quit trying. However, there is 
every indication that the American 
people have learned their lesson— 
after a year and a half of the “change” 
they voted for in 1952. Our own 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion has never since 1948 received 
such strong grass-roots response as 
it is getting this year. 

If the ordinary citizens of this 
country are not lulled to sleep or 
totally confused by the political huck- 
sters in the closing weeks of the 
campaign, there is a good chance that 
this year’s voting will restore Con- 
gress to more sensible hands. 

This is a matter of personal im- 
portance to every member of every 
trade union family. There is a di- 
rect connection between the men we 
elect to public office and our daily 
bread. From the day we are born 
until the day we die, our lives are 
affected constantly and deeply by the 
kind of men we elect. They decide 
what kind of hospitals we are born 
in. what kind of schools we attend, 
what kind of labor laws we work 
under and what kind of security we 
have against sickness, unemployment 
and death. They also decide how 
much and who pays the taxes. They 
decide whether we work with strength 
for peace or whether we blunder into 
atomic total war. 

If there is one thing that we have 
learned in the last year and a half, it 
is the painful truth that you must 
have a friend in the White House as 


by UCCESSFUL politicians will tell 
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well as friends on Capitol Hill. More 
backward legislation was officially 
proposed by this Administration than 
was generated in Congress. 

Harry S. Truman and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt could be depended upon to 
veto the worst things which Congress 
passed. But now the situation is re- 
versed. It is Congress, bad as it is, 
which has balked at the Administra- 
tion’s most disastrous and reactionary 
proposals. Fortunately, there are 
many Congressmen on Capitol Hill 
who remember what happened to the 
members of the Eightieth Congress in 
the 1948 elections. 

The political hucksters hired by the 
Administration are still fooling some 
people into thinking that the Presi- 
dent’s program is “dynamic” and a 


“crusade.” It is just the opposite. 
Scratch off the sugar-coating and you 
will find the most reactionary legisla- 
tive program presented by any Ad. 
ministration in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 

If Congress has balked at swallow- 
ing the President’s program, we can 
be thankful. Before any more dam- 
age is done, it is up to us to elect 
a Congress which will repair the 
damage and prevent any further in- 
roads on our gains of the past years. 

It is indeed a strange “crusade” 
which calls for allowing the states 
to outlaw the right to strike or 
picket, which proposes lowering farm 
income, which calls TVA an example 
of “creeping socialism” and gives 
away the nation’s offshore oil re- 
sources, which opens new tax loop- 
holes for the wealthy while unemploy- 
ment grows, which offends and baf- 
fles the other free nations of the world 
while letting the Communists in Asia 
call our bluffs. 

Things are tough—and the White 
House deserves the blame. But 
things will be tougher if the people 
elect another bad Congress which will 
O.K. more of the Administration 
plans. 

Fortunately, the political picture 
looks good at this point in the primary 
elections. At midyear here is the box- 
score: 


SOUTH 


In the South the Dixiecrat move- 
ment has been completely shattered. 
In spite of the Supreme Court ruling 
on school segregation, the Dixiecrats 
were unable to promote the kind of 
race hatred which marked the 1950 
and 1952 elections. 

John Sparkman of Alabama won 
his nomination to the Senate in spite 
of the money and vilification by his 
opponent, Laurie Battle. 

In North Carolina, Kerr Scott, for- 
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mer governor and proven friend of 
labor, won his party’s nomination in 
the first primary. It was feared that 
in the event of a run-off the same 
high-pressure, anti-Negro tactics used 
against Frank Graham would have 
been used against Kerr Scott. The 
nomination of Scott over incumbent 
Alton Lennon means a net gain of 
one Senate friend, since the Demo- 
cratic nomination is the same as elec- 
tion in North Carolina. 

In Tennessee, Senator Estes Kefau- 
ver’s chances for reelection have been 
increasing ever since the President 
started attacking the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. In his latest move the 
President directed the Atomic Energy 
Commission to contract with a private 
power syndicate to build a steam 
plant to supply electricity in the TVA 
area. This will cost $90,000,000 more 
than if the AEC had entered a similar 
contract with TVA. Businessmen and 
farmers in the area know that this is 
just another move in the direction of 
higher power rates for everyone. 

Everywhere in the South a great 
change is taking place. After brief 
flirtations with the Dixiecrats and 
then with Eisenhower, there seems to 
be a new awakening to the real needs 
of the South. Even in such unlikely 
spots as Arkansas and Mississippi. the 
Old Guard incumbent Senators were 
in trouble at the time of writing this 
article. Louisiana also held strong 
hope for improvement. 

Changes in the South are partly 
attributable to increased union or- 
ganization and to increased Negro 
registration. But if you study where 
the winning votes were cast, you will 
find that much of the change comes 
from worried farmers. 


MIDDLE WEST 


Worried farmers also account for 
the strange behavior of opinion polls 
in the Middle West. 

Hubert Humphrey was swept into 
office in normally Republican Minne- 
sota six years ago in the great voter 
revolt against the anti-labor, anti- 
farmer record of the Eightieth Con- 
gress. There is a good chance that 
history will repeat itself this year. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson chose St. Paul, Minnesota, to 
make his maiden speech last year. He 
announced to a shocked audience that 
his concern would be for the farmers’ 
“moral fiber” and that farmers should 
not depend upon government “boun- 
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ty.” Farm income has gone down 
ever since. Dairy supports, impor- 
tant to Minnesota, have been slashed. 
Between May and June, farm prices 
in general dropped a full 4 per cent. 
That explains why opinion polls show 
Senator Humphrey ’way ahead of his 
opponent in the farm areas. In fact, 
his showing is better in the country 
than in the city. 

An ambitious registration drive has 
been launched in Minnesota by the 
local branches of Labor’s League for 
Political Education to build up Hum- 
phrey’s support among union mem- 
bers. In Minneapolis, lists of regis- 
tered voters had never been available 
before. In addition, any voter who 
missed one election was automatically 
stricken from the lists. Sample checks 
showed some unions with as low as 
10 per cent registered. So a newly 
formed Community Registration Com- 
mittee took the voters’ list from the 
last election, broke it down on IBM 
cards and then electronically typed 
the names and addresses in alphabeti- 
cal order on ditto paper. 

A number of fourteen-volume sets 
have been produced so that unions 
and other citizen groups can check 
their own membership against the 
list of those now registered. Through 
the Minneapolis L.L.P.E. and the 
various A. F. of L. trades councils, 
every unregistered union member will 
be urged to qualify before Election 
Day. 

In Iowa, Senator Gillette’s chances 
for reelection are improving in direct 
proportion to the amount of pressure 
Eisenhower puts on Congress to lower 
farm price supports. Even in South 
Dakota, Senator Mundt, the slightly 
partial chairman of the McCarthy- 
Army TV circus, is considered far 
from being a shoo-in. Illinois Senator 
Paul Douglas now is rated a good bet 
to win. The farm situation helps him 
downstate and the Democratic slate 
in Chicago is clean and strong with 
the usual competent backing from the 
Cook County L.L.P.E. 


EAST 


The overwhelming victory of Sen- 
ator Margaret Chase Smith over her 
pro-McCarthy opponent in the Maine 
primary was clear proof that McCar- 
thyism as a political technique has 
fizzled out. 

Maryland’s primary saw L.L.P.E.- 
backed Dr. H. C. (Curly) Byrd nomi- 


nated for governor in the only im- 


portant Democratic statewide contest. 

New Jersey has the good fortune 
but difficult task of choosing between 
two friends of labor who are both 
running for Senator in November. 
Republican Case and Democrat Ho- 
well both had fine records in Con- 
gress. 


WEST 


The giveaway of natural resources 
and the scuttling of public power have 
not gone unnoticed in the West. The 
last time Harry Truman dedicated a 
public power dam in the West, he 
admonished his audience to take a 
good look, because if Eisenhower were 
elected it would be a long time be- 
fore they would see another public 
dam dedicated. 

The sellout on Hells Canyon was 
only the most spectacular of many in- 
stances which cause worry to West- 
erners. As a consequence Dick Neu- 
berger’s chances of defeating reac- 
tionary Senator Guy Cordon in Ore- 
gon are rated excellent. In Montana, 
Senator James Murray’s reelection 
seems more certain every day. 

In California the primary election 
was very encouraging. Twenty-eight 
L.L.P.E.-endorsed Congressional can- 
didates qualified for the general elec- 
tion. Not one anti-labor incumbent 
was nominated on both tickets, as had 
happened so frequently in the past un- 
der California’s peculiar cross-filing 
system. Labor’s good friend, Sam 
Yorty, ran up a much higher vote 
in winning the Democratic Senate 
nomination than anyone had dreamed. 
He operated on a shoestring against 
an estimated $500,000 campaign 
waged by Republican Tom Kuchel. 
California may have a new and friend- 
lier Senator after November. 

All over the country the situation is 
better. But anything can happen be- 
tween now and November. Much de- 
pends upon how good a job members 
of the American Federation of Labor 
do in seeing that every adult member 
of their families is registered and in 
seeing that the dollar contributions to 
L.L.P.E. come rolling in. 

Things look good enough that 
every trade unionist should feel en- 
couraged to make a personal effort 
this year. We are only a minority of 
America’s 95,000,000 potential voters. 
But our votes can be the balance be- 
tween just enough votes—or not quite 
enough—to elect a decent Congress 
this year. 
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EDITORIALS 


by beorge Meany 


The President and Congress 
_ pmo Eisenhower indulged in partisan 


exaggeration when he told his July 7 press 

conference that the Eighty-third Congress is 
establishing a record of accomplishment of which 
any Administration could be proud. 

How does this estimate square with the fact that 
Congress has done nothing to spur business ac- 
tivity and reduce unemployment? How does it 
jibe with the fact that Congress has ignored many 
of the President’s own campaign pledges—includ- 
ing his promise to make the Taft-Hartley Act 
fair to labor and management alike? How does 
it sit with the American people in view of the 
lack of any action to strengthen American foreign 
policy at a time when Allied unity is rapidly dis- 
integrating ? 

There is, of course, a remote possibility that 
Congress may make up for some of its past errors 
of omission and commission in the few weeks that 
still remain before it adjourns. In the light of its 
past record, however, it would be foolhardly to 
bank on such hopes. 


The Red Tide Ebbs 
| DOWNFALL of the Communist-controlled 


regime in Guatemala, which had transformed 

that republic into a beachhead of Soviet Russia 
in the Western Hemisphere, will be hailed by the 
free world. 

It is to be hoped that the new provisional govern- 
ment will restore order and civil liberties promptly 
and preserve the social gains codified in Guate- 
malan labor and farm legislation enacted follow- 
ing the democratic revolution of 1944. Our own 
government should use its full influence to 
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strengthen the democratic forces of Guatemala, 
now emerging from suppression and persecution, 
so that they can resist any attempt to restore a 
feudalistic dictatorship to that land. This would 
be truly in line with our Good Neighbor policy. 


Washington Mystery 


UITE a storm is brewing in the nation’s capital 
over the White House directive to the Atomic 
Energy Commission requiring it to subsidize 

a private power utility to the tune of $100 million 
or more for the generation of electric power to be 
delivered to the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

This deal has been denounced by Senator Wayne 
Morse as “‘a surrender” to the anti-TVA private 
power forces. 

Here are some of the puzzling circumstances 
in the case: 

(1) According to, Senator Lister Hill and Rep- 
resentative Chet Holifield, a majority of the mem- 
bers of the AEC opposed the deal before it was 
forced on them. 

(2) The additional power could be obtained 
by the government at much lower cost merely by 
expanding the TVA’s own facilities. 

(3) While the contract was approved in the 
name of “free enterprise” and “free competition,” 
evidence has been placed in the record of the Anti- 
Monopoly Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee that the syndicate chosen for the proj- 
ect (Middle South Utilities, Inc., and the South- 
ern Company) never saw the specifications before 
the contract terms were set and that other private 
utilities were ready to do the job for less money. 

These factors completely justify the Anti 
Monopoly Committee in urging that the deal be 
held in abeyance pending further investigation. 
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THE CONSUMER NEEDS 





Vroleclim 


AKE any food item from your 

kitchen shelf. How do you 

know it’s safe to eat? Do you 
have any idea even where the food 
in the container was grown, let alone 
who grew it and under what condi- 
tions? 

A hundred years ago quack ped- 
dlers could label sugar water “Excel- 
sior” and pass it off on those who 
were seeking eternal youth. But there 
is always a limit to this type of 
swindling. In the old days most food 
as well as other products were either 
made at home or close to home. Even 
houses were of a quality those who 
lived in them could readily judge for 
themselves—for they watched them go 
up or built them themselves. 

Since then, however, the gap be- 
tween producer and consumer has 
widened considerably. With 84 per 
cent of our population living now in 
urban areas, there are sometimes as 
many as twenty middlemen and gen- 
erally thousands of miles between the 
original producer and the final pur- 
chaser. At each stage in this chain 
of distribution there is room for hon- 
est error as well as for deliberate 
cheating. 

Most manufacturers are honest and 
careful to give a good product to the 
consumer. But in every field there is 
always the cheat and the fly-by-night 
operator, eager to make a quick kill- 
ing and get out. 

Anyone who has ever had a touch 
of food poisoning has experienced 
how difficult it is to know which is 
the dangerous food of the literally 
hundreds of prepared products we eat 
each week. 

Since we can’t personally check on 
the foods and other products we buy 
and on the claims made for them, we 
must re!y on public agencies such as 
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By NANCY PRATT 
the Food and Drug Administration 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
to do the job for us. 

Most agencies for consumer pro- 
tection were developed in the early 
1900s. They were established in re- 
sponse to mounting public resentment 
of malpractices and abuses which had 
mushroomed in the midst of the coun- 
try’s lush industrial growth. Like the 
public schools and the income tax, 
these agencies were at first attacked 
as “socialistic” by the ultra-conserva- 
tives as well as by the fast operators 
who stood to lose from fair regula- 
tion. 

Much progress has been made since 
those days in developing enough pub- 
lic regulations of business practices 
to give the consumer at least a meas- 
ure of protection. But large gaps have 
remained. 


_ do the public means for 
consumer protection stand to- 
day? Are they keeping pace with 
our continuing economic expansion? 
What sort of job are our federal gov- 
ernment agencies doing for consum- 
ers, particularly in the last two years 
under a changed administration? The 
answers to these questions are both 
disappointing and alarming. 

Let’s look again at your kitchen 
shelf and into your refrigerator. How 
sure can you be that your family is 
safe when you carve up that chicken 
or open that can? 

The first food and drug law was 
passed in 1906. Since that time addi- 
tional legislation and revisions have 
beer. made in the law but in many 
areas has lagged far behind the de- 
velopment of new food processing 
methods and drug discoveries. 

Take an example. Although new 
drugs must be tested and declared safe 


for human consumption by the Food 
and Drug Administration, this law 
does not apply to the addition of new 
chemicals in foods. Manufacturers do 
not even have to pretest their additives 
or inform the F.D.A. of their use. 
Congress is only now considering leg- 
islation to tighten the regulation of 
insecticides, to make sure that new 
pest sprays do not render farm prod- 
ucts unfit for human consumption. 

Other dangerous gaps in our food 
laws are left wide open. The average 
housewife may be blissfully unaware 
that there is any difference in federal 
regulation of meats and poultry. Yet 
the fact is that while inspection of 
meats is now a routine requirement, 
poultry inspection is still on a purely 
voluntary basis—so that those who 
choose not to allow poultry inspection 
have pretty much a free hand. 

While the flow of foods and drugs 
coming on the market is increasing 
by leaps and bounds, enforcement and 
inspection remain pretty much at a 
standstill. The result—fewer inspec- 
tions and fewer inspectors in propor- 
tion to volume of products being dis- 
tributed. 

And right now one way in which 
consumer protection is being jeopard- 
ized is by reckless budget cutting of 
protective agencies. To service over 
95,000 establishments under its juris- 
diction, the F.D.A. is permitted a 
budget which allows only 215 inspec- 
tors. Under this appropriation, each 
such plant can be inspected at the 
rate of only about once every twelve 
years. 

The F.D.A. naturally concentrates 
its efforts in areas where there is most 
likelihood of violations. But even so, 
the fact that 18 per cent of inspec- 
tions revealed violations in the food 
and drug samples taken last year is a 
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bit frightening. It means that in lim- 
iting its yearly investment on food and 
drug protection, the public may be 
penny-wise and ton-foolish. 

Food and drugs are not the only 
areas in which present-day consumers 
are vulnerable. Take that new house 
you were going to buy on veteran’s 
loan. How long do you expect it to 
last? 

The American Federation of Labor 
has repeatedly urged that essential 
protections for the consumer be intro- 
duced into the federal programs of 
financial assistance for private home- 
builders. The Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the Veterans Admin- 
istration, the federal agencies which 
have administered these programs, 
have concentrated on serving the eco- 
nomic interests of the builders and 
mortgage-lending institutions while 
shamefully neglecting the consumer 
interest in housing. 

The A. F. of L.’s proposal was spe- 
cific. It called for a two-year build- 
er’s warranty against structural de- 
fects on all new housing covered by 
federal mortgage insurance or other 
aid. At long last the first step is be- 
ing taken. Under the Housing Act 
of 1954, a one-year builder’s warranty 
is established under which the build- 
er of F.H.A.-insured or V.A.-guar- 
anteed housing certifies that the build- 
ing is constructed in substantial con- 
formity with the plans and specifica- 
tions which are filed with the F.H.A. 
or the V.A., and the builder must 
make good any deviations from these 
specifications found during the first 
year of occupancy. While this pro- 
vision is only a first step, it will at 
least provide a minimum of protec- 
tion to the unwary homebuyer. 

Now take a look at the utility bill. 
This is one expense no consumer can 
duck. What sort of protection do con- 
sumers have against unreasonable 
charges for this necessity ? 

Take the regulation of producers of 
natural gas, for example. By the very 
nature of their operations, many of 
them are in a monopolistic position 
and, if left to their own devices, could 
charge sky-high prices and amass tre- 
mendous profits. Therefore, Congress 
established a special agency, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, to protect 
consumers from the exercise of such 
monopolistic power by the natural gas 
industry. 

Since the change in the Adminis- 
tration a year and a half ago, how- 
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ever, the F.P.C. has adopted a policy 
of removing restrictions on the nat- 
ural ges industry, thereby permitting 
producers and distributors of nat- 
ural gas to charge higher prices and 
reap greater profits. The F.P.C. has 
also narrowed the scope of its own 
activities so that fewer producers are 
now subject to federal regulation. 

Unless these policies are reversed, 
millions of both industrial and resi- 
dential consumers of natural gas will 
be forced to pay much higher prices 
for natural gas, which supplies one- 
quarter of the nation’s energy. In 
order to reestablish effective control 
of natural gas prices, the F.P.C. should 
follow a policy of fair regulation of 
the industry and full protection for 
the consumer. 


_ instrumentality of con- 
sumer protection which has suf- 
fered under new policies is the Federal 
Trade Commission. The F.T.C. has 
the responsibility for preserving fair 
standards of competition and tracking 
down fraudulent and misleading ad- 
vertising. If vigorously administered, 
it can stimulate our competitive 
growth and promote public faith in 
our free enterprise system. 

In recent months, however, the 
F.T.C. has inaugurated a new policy 
of “talking it over” with the manu- 
facturers so businessmen can be 
spared “unfavorable publicity.” New 
standards of proof of monopolistic 
practices are being established— 
standards which require F.T.C. law- 
yers to produce special proof not only 
that injury to competition occurred 
but that this injury was “unreason- 
able.” What constitutes “unreason- 
able” injury is up to the personal 
judgment of the trial examiner. 

These changes are being effected 
largely under the new catchword of 
“reorganization.” One might be less 
suspicious of the sincere intent of 
such reorganization if it were not for 
the fact that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was reorganized only four 
years ago under a plan worked out by 
the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, headed by former President 
Hoover. 

Basically, consumer safeguards are 
suffering from two types of handicaps. 

First is the handicap of inadequate 
legislation and appropriations which 
have not kept pace with our expanding 
markets. Second, there are the agen- 


cies which are allowing special in. 
terests to water down or actually re. 
verse the intent of the original leis. 
lation. 

Through the years the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliates 
have fought vigorously for both in. 
itial legislation and proper adminis. 
tration of laws for consumer protec. 
tion. 

Unions have a direct concern as 
well as a broad public interest in such 
laws because experience has shown 
that sweatshop conditions and un. 
sanitary products go hand in hand. 

The unscrupulous operator buys 
labor and raw material with equal 
disregard for ethical considerations, 
The jerry-builder trying to make a 
fast dollar will take advantage of his 
workers with the same lack of con- 
cern for human values that leads him 
to use defective building materials. 

Testifying before Congressional 
committees, labor has often been suc- 
cessful in warding off unwarranted 
budget cuts, securing necessary con- 
sumer guarantees, exposing irrespon- 
sible self-interest and tightening up 
overly-lax regulations. 

Individual unions have urged Con- 
gressional investigation of specific 
malpractices. Most recently, for ex- 
ample, the A. F. of L. Butcher Work- 
men have protested the widespread 
abuses in the poultry industry, docu- 
menting their claims with affidavits 
from union members. 

Now, as fifty years ago, however, 
the key to adequate consumer protec- 
tion lies in an increasing awareness 
of what’s going on and the will to do 
something about it. 

It is up to every unionist to be an 
outspoken consumer. It is up to him 
to act as an organized consumer. It 
is up to unionists, as consumers, to 
carry on the fight for better protec- 
tion. For you, as a consumer, need 
real protection—protection that will 
justify your faith in the products you 
buy, ranging from that item on your 
pantry shelf to the new home that is 
your lifetime investment. 
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By MATTHEW WOLL 


President, Union Labor Life Insurance Company 


FW UIS is the evolution of an idea 
—the story of the founding and 
development of the Union Labor 

Life Insurance Company—an_ out- 

standing achievement of organized 

labor, dedicated to the future welfare 
and financial protection of the work- 
ing man and his family. 

Labor’s own insurance company 
marked its formal opening with the 
issuance of the first policy on June 15, 
1927. However, the thought and plan- 
ning behind this vital enterprise began 
some four years previous. 

At the 1923 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, held 
that year in Portland, Oregon, it was 
deemed advisable to appoint a com- 
mittee to study the entire program of 
trade union death benefits. The re- 
sult of the committee’s intensive sur- 
veys was presented to the delegates 
at the A. F. of L.’s El Paso conven- 
tion the following year—the last con- 
vention to be presided over by Presi- 
dent Samuel Gompers. 

The committee’s report indicated 
the advisability of organized labor 
pooling its insurance reserves and 
potentialities to provide the best possi- 
ble future financial protection for the 
wage-earner. 

The further findings of the commit- 
tee, including a plan for the organi- 
zation of a life insurance company 
owned and administered by labor, 
were reported to a Washington, D.C., 
conference of over fifty national and 
international unions in July, 1925. 
This conference was presided over by 
William Green, who shortly before 
had succeeded Samuel Gompers as 
A. F. of L. president. The response 
of the unions was most enthusiastic, 
and the committee was instructed to 
Proceed with plans for the formation 
ofa life insurance company. 

Thus the company was founded and 
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dedicated to the insurance service of 
wage-earners, trade unions and all 
those sympathetic to the cause of 
labor. The purpose of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company has 
always been to encourage all workers, 
individually and collectively, to se- 
cure themselves, their families and 
dependents against the financial un- 
certainties and adversities of life. 
This has been accomplished by pro- 
viding the best possible life and acci- 
dent and sickness protection. 

It was wisely decided by those plan- 
ning the formation of the company 
that it operate as a separate legal en- 
tity. Because the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is comprised of auton- 
omous national and _ international 
unions bound only in a voluntary fed- 
eration by the ties of good will and 
mutual aid, it was agreed that the 
proposed company would best serve 


its founding purpose apart from the 
parent body. 

The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company not only was conceived in 
the councils of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor but stock in the com- 
pany is owned by national and inter- 
national unions, state federations of 
labor, city central bodies and local 
unions. The American Federation of 
Labor itself is a substantial stock- 
holder in the company. 

When labor’s own insurance com- 
pany was founded, it was determined 
that the company should operate on a 
basis akin to a mutual insurance en- 
terprise. Dividends have been limited 
on the capital stock, and all policies 
issued by the company—individual 
and group—receive dividends. There- 
fore, company earnings not needed to 
strengthen the necessary reserves or 
pay the limited dividends to stock- 
holders are returned to the policy- 
holders. The policyholders share in 
all savings effected, while being pro- 
vided with life insurance protection 
based on needs and means. 

Last October the Union Labor Life 
attained the $500 million mark of life 
insurance in force. In addition, the 
company is a leader in providing ac- 
cident and sickness protection to trade 
union groups. Through this record, 
achieved in a comparatively short 
space of time, organized labor has 
demonstrated the validity and sound- 
ness of the original idea to inaugurate 
and manage an insurance enterprise— 
an institution dedicated to the propo- 
sition that safe and sound insurance 
protection can be provided for labor 
through labor. 

Were it not for an energetic, pur- 
poseful agency force, an insurance 
company could not hope to grow to 
a position of trust and prominence as 
a great social and economic force. 
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Work is expedited by efficient employes at company’s headquarters 


Therefore, the Union Labor Life has 
always been conscious of creating ex- 
cellent general agencies in key indus- 
trial cities and assigning to these agen- 
cies trained insurance underwriters 
who offer outstanding programs and 
services because they understand the 
financial problems of the wage-earner. 

The home office of the Union Labor 
Life was originally established in 
Washington, D.C., because in 1927 
almost all labor activity centered in 
and about the capital. The first offices 
were located in a modest office build- 
ing at Connecticut Avenue and R 
Street. In the summer of 1929 the 
home office was moved to the Ma- 
chinists’ Building in Washington. 

To improve company services to 
both agents and policyholders, it was 
believed advisable to relocate the 
home office in New York City, and in 
1935 facilities were obtained at 570 
Lexington Avenue in the heart of the 
city. The great growth of the com- 
pany made further consolidations nec- 
essary and so in 195] all home office 
activities were centralized in a mod- 
ern and convenient building at 200 
East Seventieth Street. The company 
now occupies three floors of ample 
office space—thus serving in a most 
efficient manner the needs of those in- 
sured and their beneficiaries. 

The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company serves as the trustee of the 
earnings of so many persons and is 
rendering such important social serv- 
ices that it must necessarily comply 
with rigid state insurance regulations. 
Applications, policies and their riders 
must be phrased as simply as possible; 
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premium rates must be filed with the 
various insurance departments and 
must be reasonable and adequate; 
company investments must be proved 
sound, marketable and properly val- 
ued; income from investments and 
current premiums must be sufficient 
to pay current operating expenses, all 
claims, and provide sufficient funds 
for future requirements. 

At the present time the company is 
eligible to do business in every state 
and Canada in conformity with their 
laws and requirements. However, in- 
surance is sold only in those states 
where there has been sufficient inter- 
est aroused and business assured to 
warrant such entry. The company is 
at present active in Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin and the District of 
Columbia. 

In addition to the Union Labor 
Life’s general agencies, claims and 
service offices are maintained in the 
key cities of the aforementioned states 
to provide policyholders with prompt 
payment of claims and other services 
they might require. Also representing 
the company in these areas are trained 
home office field representatives well 
versed in insurance and the labor 
movement. These representatives ren- 
der insurance service to trade union 
groups and consult with labor and 
management regarding proposed in- 
surance plans. 


The Board of Directors of the 


Union Labor Life Insurance Con) »any 
consists of thirty members represent. 
ing a true cross-section of nalional 
and international trade unions a- wel] 
as representatives of the fields o! law. 
investment and real estate. These 
members have given of their time and 
talent to counsel and advise in the 
conduct of an operation so vital to 
the financial well-being of company 
policyholders. 

The proud record of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company indi- 
cates that the exacting principles set 
for the company by its founders have 
been followed to the letter. There. 
fore, it is fitting that the Union Labor 
Life has been consistently favored 
with the insurance patronage of af. 
filiates of every branch of trade 
unions—the building and construc. 
tion trades, metal trades, transporta- 
tion trades, amusement trades, food 
and service trades, printing and en- 
graving trades and the many inde- 
pendent and diversified unions affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

In a growing proportion, vigorous 
trade union leaders have been able to 
select their own insurance company— 
the Union Labor Life—as the com- 
pany that knows their health and wel- 
fare needs best and can plan their pro- 
gram accordingly, advise and counsel 
when the program is in effect and serv-, 
ice claims as promptly and efficiently 
as possible. 

Certainly today no schedule of em- 
ploye benefits should be without a 
comprehensive health and welfare pro- 
gram that realizes adequate financial 
coverage for one’s family and self 
should they suffer illness, accident or 
death. As we note the growing trend 
toward providing these benefits 
through collective bargaining proce- 
dures, we can well appreciate the wis- 
dom and foresight of the leaders with- 
in the American Federation of Labor 
who were responsible for the found- 
ing of the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

If all of organized labor were to 
pool its insurance potential through 
its own company, labor can become 
one of the strongest economic forces 
in the country. Labor’s greatest stakes 
could be realized through the influence 
of insurance power concentrated in 
the company labor founded. 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
df the United States 


By GEORGE T. BROWN 


Staff Member, Office cf the President, A. F. of L. 


F ALL the segments of the 

federal government, the For- 

eign Service Corps of the 
United States is perhaps the least 
known. At best, it is defined by the 
typical American as having “some- 
thing” to do with diplomacy ; at worst, 
he associates it with such words as 
“striped pants,” “cookie-pusher” and 
“Ivy League club.” In fact, not even 
in the halls of Congress is there any 
apparent understanding of the For- 
eign Service and its duties—if the 
amount of money and the kind of 
treatment the Service gets are measur- 
ing rods. 

If the worst popular descriptions 
of the Foreign Service Corps were ab- 
solutely true; if the United States to- 
day were not a leader in the family 
of nations; if the nation were not de- 
pendent upon its Foreign Service 
officers as never before, then the 
Corps could remain a mystery and the 
butt of every kind of poltical skull- 
duggery required to pick up a few 
votes “back home.” 

But these are not the facts. Today 
the Foreign Service Corps is the 
eyes and ears of the nation in every 
country on the globe. Far from being 
“Striped-pants, pink-tea artists” 
chosen from the wealthiest graduates 
of Harvard, Princeton and Yale, to- 
day’s Foreign Service officers come 
from a cross-section of American fam- 
ilies, and their duties make them the 
pack-horses of the State Department. 

Today the United States is a world 
leader and its decisions and acts are 
reviewed and analyzed by every other 
nation. But America’s final decisions 
m international relations are not 
made hy the rank-and-file Foreign 
Service officers; their participation is 
limited to gathering the pieces and 
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bits of information from all parts of 
the world and forwarding them to 
Washington for evaluation and use in 
the formulation of policies. The pic- 
ture of Foreign Service officers in- 
dependently drawing up agreements 
and making final decisions was 
thrown out of focus by the introduc- 
tion of the telegraph, the telephone 
and the airplane—and those are not 
recent inventions. 


Qualifying for the Foreign Service 


Perhaps the foundation of truth 
about the Foreign Service Corps may 
be put into place by describing how 
an American citizen may qualify as a 
Foreign Service officer. 

On September 13-16, 1954, in nine- 
teen cities throughout the United 


States and its territorities, any man 
or woman between the ages of 20 and 
31 will be eligible to take a written 
examination if he or she has been a 
citizen of this country for at least 
ten years and, if married, is the hus- 
band or wife of an American citizen. 
The successful applicants will next 
take an oral examination in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in January, 1955. Then 
they will be given a thorough physical 
examination. If they satisfy the re- 
quirements of all examinations, their 
names will be placed on a list of per- 
sons eligible for appointment by the 
President of the United States “by 
and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate.” This is the normal or 
regular method of entry into the For- 
eign Service. 

There is also a second method 
known as the “lateral entry” which en- 
ables qualified experts to enter the 
Service without a written examina- 
tion. The oral and physical examina- 
tions must be passed, however. 

This “lateral entry” process should 
be of interest to members of the trade 
union movement since from time to 
time there is a need for qualified 
trade unionists to work in the For- 
eign Service. More and more the fact 
is evident that trade unionists can be 
of genuine value to the United States 
as labor attachés in foreign lands 
where workers can be told how Amer- 
ican trade unionists raise their stand- 
ard of living and thus form a bul- 
wark against the propaganda of com- 
munism. 

The need for men with practical 
experience is self-evident when the 
fact is known that one of the prime 
functions of the Foreign Service is 
economic reporting in the fields of 
labor, finance, transportation, com- 
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munication, aviation, petroleum and 
many other related fields. 

These areas for “specialists” are, 
of course, only a part of the work 
of the Service. The regular duties of 
Foreign Service officers include ne- 
gotiations with foreign officials, po- 
litical reporting, issuance of visas and 
passports, assistance to American 
shipping, protection of American 
citizens and property, development of 
cultural and information programs 
and many other functions which must 
be performed. “Regular entry” men 
are, of course, trained in all phases of 
the Foreign Service since specialists 
are used only when the occasion 
arises. 

In connection with “lateral entry” 
into the Foreign Service on a career 
basis, the fact should be noted that 
provision is made for a specialist to 
participate in Foreign Service work 
without making it a lifetime career 
position. To this end there exists the 
Foreign Service Reserve, made up of 
officers who are willing to work tem- 
porarily for the Service and then re- 
turn to their former occupations. 

While “lateral entry” and the For- 
eign Service Reserve avenue are not 
the usual methods of entry today, 
there is reason to believe that in the 
future both methods will become in- 
creasingly important. 


> 


Wages of Foreign Service Officers 


With this sketchy background of 
the duties of a Foreign Service of- 
ficer in mind, plus the fact that such 
officers today come from all economic 
levels and from all parts of the na- 
tion, the kind of wages paid takes on 
especial significance. 

Wages in the Foreign Service are 
related to the rank held. The basic 
Service is divided into six classes, 
with the highest group known as 
Class I officers and the lowest group 
in Class VI. The newly appointed 
officer enters Class VI on probation. 
His starting salary or wage varies 
from $4000 to $5000, depending upon 
age, experience and qualifications. 
Thus he earns about as much as a 
top-grade private secretary in other 
gover: ment departments. 

It is true, however, that if he does 
not find lodgings in 
owned quarters at his post abroad, an 
added allowance is made for housing. 
If the cost of living at his particular 
foreign post is higher than the cost of 
living in Washington, D.C., he is 


government- 
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eligible for an additional cost-of-liv- 
ing allowance. 

Incidentally, there is a government 
allowance for “hardship posts”—but 
that allowance is not given to Foreign 
Service officers; it is given, however, 
to the men and women at the same 
posts who occupy administrative po- 
sitions, These employes are defined 
as Foreign Service staff personnel and 
are not Foreign Service officers. 

This inequity in wage levels would 
not be tolerated in collective bargain- 
ing. Nor do Foreign Service officers 
receive an allowance for the educa- 
tion of their children—although the 
military do get such added income. 

Now, to be sure, at the top, Class I 
officers receive a salary of $14,300 per 
year, but the typical officer cannot ex- 
pect to reach that class. Still higher 
in the rank are the ambassadorial 
and ministerial levels to which a ca- 
reer man may be appointed by the 
President at a salary “tailor-made” 
for each position within limits fixed 
by statute. The principal ambassa- 
dors are usually political appoint- 
ments outside of the Service and are 
expected to have a private income. 

Under “fringe benefits” are in- 
cluded vacation time or annual leave, 
which varies from thirteen days for 
those with less than three years’ serv- 
ice up to twenty-six work-days after 
fifteen years of service. In addition, 
the officer accumulates thirty work- 
days’ leave in the United States for 
himself and his family for each two 
years abroad. When he will be able 
to use home leave depends upon the 
needs of the Service—not upon the 
leave accumulated. Then, too, there 
is compulsory retirement at age 60 
unless the officer has attained the 
rank of career minister. The federal 
government and the officers contrib- 
ute jointly to the pension fund. Full 
pension benefits are available to of- 
ficers after twenty years of service 
and attaining age 60. 

At foreign posts the upper classes 
of Foreign Service officers are ex- 
pected to establish contacts socially 
with appropriate members of the for- 
eign country as a job requirement. A 
maximum amount of “representation 
funds” for the entire post is budgeted 
and distributed as reimbursement for 
money actually spent. 

Typically, the Foreign Service offi- 
cer is usually not able to meet his 
“representational” obligations with- 
out going down into his own pocket. 


Promotions 


When the rigors of the selection 
process for joining the Foreign “ery. 
ice are kept in mind and when the 
low starting salary is remembered, 
then the fact is clear that promotions 
are the lifeblood of career Foreign 
Service existence. Very few officers 
enter the Service with a private in. 
come to help them meet the expenses 
of their job. 

But promotions are anything but 
a routine in the Foreign Service. Ap. 
plicants for positions in the Foreign 
Service are told that promotions are 
based upon performance, and truer 
words were never spoken. But what 
is not so clearly expressed is that pro- 
motions are made to those eligible 
when and if Congress allows enough 
money. That does not happen every 
year for which officers are found to 
have earned promotions. In other 
words, the Foreign Service may pro- 
pose but only Congress can dispose. 

Certainly Congress has no reason 
to withhold funds because promo- 
tions in the Service come easily. Just 
as everything else in the Foreign 
Service, the creation of a “promotion 
list” is a carefully thought-out pro- 
cedure. At present, when the time 
comes for consideration of promo- 
tions three “Promotion Boards” are 
established. Each Board consists of 
two “public members” and four For- 
eign Service officers. Public men- 
bers are selected from the professions, 
business and labor. 

Each board is assigned two classes. 
Thus, Board A has Classes I and II; 
Board B, Classes III and IV; Board 
C, Classes V and VI. Each board 
member reads the personnel file of 
every member of the two classes 
under his jurisdiction and grades 
the performance of each officer. The 
grades which can be assigned range 
from 1 to 6, with the highest possible 
grade for an officer being 6. A fixed 
percentage of the officers can be given 
any particular grade; for example. 
there must be as many 1’s as there are 
6’s. An officer whose grade appears 
in the lowest 10 per cent of his class 
is warned each time; if he is in the 
lowest 10 per cent group three times 
consecutively, he can be dropped 
from the Service. 

When each board member has com- 
pleted his grading, there is common 
discussion of each officer’s grade to 
arrive at general agreement. There 
is also a determination made of the 
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grade below which no Foreign Serv- 
ice officer will be recommended for 
promotion. Finally, the grades of 
all the officers recommended for pro- 
motion are placed in order, from the 
highest grade to the last grade merit- 
ing promotion. Then it is up to the 
State Department and Congress to 
accept any or all of the men recom- 
mended for promotion. 

The officers who are not promoted 
as well as those not recommended for 
promotion will, of course, be eligible 
for consideration the next time Pro- 
motions Boards sit—if they have not 
been “selected out” by virtue of the 
fact that they have fallen in the low- 
est 10 per cent of the class three times 
consecutively. 

There is little room to doubt that 
the promotion process in the Foreign 
Service is fair; for if the public mem- 
bers do nothing else, they guarantee 
each Foreign Service officer that his 
advancement in the Service will be 
judged upon his performance. No 
clique or “ring” could successfully 
bypass the public members of any 
Promotion Board. With equal cer- 


tainty, every member of Congress 
and every member of the American 
public may enjoy the assurance that 
their constituents and neighbors in 
the Service have been graded fairly. 

To be sure, the grading system is 
not perfect; it is too mechanistic and 
pseudo-scientific. Despite the system, 
however, justice is done and promo: 
tions occur in a just manner. 


Conclusions 


There is much about which the 
members of Congress and the public 
in general should be concerned in 
connection with the Foreign Service 
of the United States. 

For example, the time has long 
since arrived when the real contribu- 
tions of Foreign Service officers 
should be broadcast to the people of 
America and the cheap, political at- 
tacks be ended. While they are public 
servants in the highest sense of that 
term, they should not be treated in a 
manner which no household servant 
would tolerate. 

Let’s have an end to bad jokes and 
poor taste when referring to the men 


and women who make up our Foreign 
Service. 

Next, let us make sure, when a cit- 
izen of the United States “toes the 
mark” as a Foreign Service officer, 
that his government does not forget to 
be a good employer. The wages, hours 
and working conditions of the For- 
eign Service today are outmoded; job 
security is ebbing; and the self-respect 
of these men and women is suffering. 

These people will live most of their 
working lives away ‘rom their native 
land at posts which are sometimes not 
only uncomfortable but also positive- 
ly unhealthy. But at all times they 
are our representatives, and it ill be- 
comes the richest nation in the world 
to present such a pinch-penny front 
to the other nations of the world. 

There is more to the Foreign Serv- 
ice than rules, regulations and obliga- 
tions; there is also the duty of all 
citizens to make certain that their fel- 
low citizens in the Service can put 
their hearts as well as their minds into 
the work of representing the United 
States of America before the peoples 
of the entire world. 


George Meany Testifies on Social Security 


RESIDENT George Meany ap- 

peared before the Senate Fi- 

nance Committee and asked it 
to approve the bill to broaden and 
improve the Social Security Act 
which was passed by the House. The 
bill does not go as far as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor would like 
in some respects, Mr. Meany said, but 
it represents an important advance in 
social security. 

The A. F. of L.’s president told the 
Senate Finance Committee he was 
glad to see that the Administration 
had stood firm in seeing that proven 
social security principles were not 
weakened by those who oppose the 
system. 

House exclusion of farm wage- 
earners was criticized by Mr. Meany. 
Labor had been hopeful, he told the 
committee, that the provision for cov- 
erage of these workers as contained 
in the original House bill “might rep- 
resent the first step in meeting the 


needs of these truly forgotten peo- 
ple.” 


Mr. Meany said that the American 
Federation of Labor would like to see 
the wage base increased more, up to 
$6000 a year, and the A. F. of L. also 
would like not only a freeze of bene- 
fits for the permanently and totally 
disabled but also actual payment of 
benefits beginning any time a work- 


George Meany (left foreground ) 
urging Senate Finance Commit- 
tee to approve the security bill 
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er has to retire from active employ- 
ment because of his physical dis- 
ability. 

The A. F. of L. leader urged that 
the average monthly wage on which 
benefits are computed should be based 
on his best ten consecutive years of 
covered employment. 








International Labor Conference of 1954 


By GEORGE P. DELANEY 


N isolationist, 1954 style, is a 
A person who expects the United 
States to take a trimming at 
international conferences and conse- 
quently prefers to surrender on the 
diplomatic battlefield rather than stay 
and fight. 

In order to justify his position, he 
gloats over temporary setbacks and 
says, “I told you so.” He isn’t quite 
sure what he wants as a substitute for 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. Certainly he doesn’t want 
a shooting war. But he wants to see 
the United States out of the United 
Nations and, above all, out of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. 

Such a man represented the United 
States employers at the International 
Labor Conference which closed in 
Geneva June 24. Will McGrath, friend 
of the Bricker amendment and foe of 
all 1.L.0. conventions, acted at the 
conference as if he wanted to be de- 
feated in his move to unseat the Rus- 
sian employer delegates. Even before 
the vote was taken, he announced to 
the worker, employer and government 
delegates of the sixty-six nations in 


A. F. of L. International Representative 


plenary session that he intended, if 
defeated, to go home and try to get 
the United States out of the I.L.O. 

If Mr. McGrath’s tactic was a delib- 
erate attempt to antagonize delegates 
from other countries, he must have 
succeeded. At any rate, he lost the 
vote. 

At the same time, the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
lost in its attempt to unseat the worker 
delegates of the U.S.S.R. and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The real stumbling block to success 
for the I.C.F.T.U. on this issue was, 
of course, the fact that the constitu- 
tion of the International Labor Or- 
ganization does not explicitly exclude 
trade union representatives of the 
Soviet type. The real action needed 
was to amend the constitution so that 
worker and employer delegates would 
not be handpicked by autocratic gov- 
ernments. 

Be that as it may, the Western 
countries won all of the other impor- 
tant political decisions at this year’s 
I.L.0. conference. They defeated So- 
viet attempts to substitute the govern- 


ment of Red China for Naticnalist 
China, which has held a seat in the 
I.L.O. for so many years.} They like- 
wise showed a united” front against 
the application for membership of 
Red Romania. In fact, the Romanian 
observers withdrew their application 
before it could be put to a vote. (Ro- 
mania, unlike the Soviet Union, Bye- 
lorussia and the Soviet Ukraine, is not 
a member of the United Nations and 
consequently cannot be admitted to 
I.L.0. membership without a two- 
thirds vote of the conference.) The 
conference also turned down an at- 
tempt to seat the Hungarian delega- 
tion at a time when Hungary was 
more than two years in arrears in its 
contribution to the I.L.O. 

Similarly, the Soviet satellites 
failed to win a single elective seat 
either as titular members or as dep- 
uty members on the I.L.O.’s Govern- 
ing Body, and the worker and em- 
ployer groups of the new Governing 
Body likewise elected no Communist 
members or substitutes. The sole 
Communist - held seat on this forty- 
member body is that of the Soviet 


The author—he was the U.S. workers’ delegate at Geneva—is here seen addressing the workers’ group 
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Union, which acquires non - elective 
status as one of the ten states of chief 
industrial importance. 

As a one-vote minority, the Soviet 
Union is not likely to be very influen- 
tial in the I.L.O. executive apparatus 
unless the isolationists should follow 
the lead of Will McGrath and bring 
pressure on Congress that would 
weaken United States influence in the 
thirty-five-year-old agency. I do not 
believe that the employers of the 
United States will desert the free em- 
ployers of Europe, Asia, Latin Amer- 
ica and the Near and Middle East in 
this manner, or will be so lacking in 
patriotism and political foresight as 
to surrender the I.L.0O. without a 
fight. 

IfT should be wrong, I should then 
expect that informed members of Con- 
gress would support the Administra- 
tion in resisting such a defeatist atti- 
tude at a time when it is not yet clear 
whether the Soviet Union plans to do 
more than try to break up this vener- 
able and respected forum of free labor 
and free enterprise. If the Soviet tac- 
tic was the old one of “divide and 
conquer,” the Communist delegates 
must have been very much amused 


by Will McGrath’s speech. 


HE situation was ably and coura- 
icoesly summed up by Director- 
General David A. Morse in his reply 
to the 128 orators who spoke in the 
general debate at the conference. He 
said: 

“Before long we must come to grips 
with issues proper to the fundamental 
purposes of the I.L.O. 

“Our record of constructive cooper- 
ation on substantive problems of so- 
cial policy must continue uninter- 
tupted — our research, the work of 
setting agreed standards, the technical 
assistance which so many of you em- 
phasized. 

“We will continue to deal with the 
forced labor question. 

“We will press forward with action 
6 defend freedom of association. 

are purposes for which the 
UL.O. exists. The pursuit of these 
will call for a full measure of mature 
objectivity and restraint, of passion 
for truth and justice—and of respon- 
sible democratic procedure. 

“Our object must be to help men 
be free, not to make propaganda. 
Only thus can the issues be made 
clear to the whole world.” 

Mr. Morse said correctly that the 
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1.L.O. Director-General David Morse (left) has chat with Delaney 


International Labor Organization has 
accomplished so much since 1919 
“largely because it has successfully 
kept politics out of its technical ac- 
tivities.” He naturally hoped that 
such a system could continue once the 
“special issues” raised by Soviet mem- 
bership had been straightened out. 
He said: 

“It is not surprising that the tri- 
partite structure of the I.L.O. has 
made the solution of these special is- 
sues more difficult than would be the 
case in a purely intergovernmental or- 
ganization. It has, however, been 
suggested that future cooperation on 
technical, social and labor questions 
in the I.L.0. has been menaced by 
these political developments. If this 
were so, the consequence for the 
I.L.O. would be very grave. 

“This organization has been able 
to do useful work up to the present 
largely because it has successfully 
kept politics out of its technical ac- 
tivities. If major political issues are 
now going to enter our forum, we 
risk losing sight of our main objec- 
tive, which is to improve the condi- 
tions of work and the standard of 
living of ordinary people everywhere. 

“What then is the essential nature 
of this tradition of ours? It is, in the 
first place, a body of law. Each mem- 
ber state has unconditionally accepted 


the constitution of the 1.L.0. The new 
members have accepted these obliga- 
tions, just as other members accepted 
them before. There have not been, 
and there cannot be, any exceptions. 
Under the constitution, and flowing 
from it, we have the agreed proce- 
dures of this organization. Legal 
texts alone would not, however, have 
such great significance were it not for 
an acquired habit which gives life to 
them. This is a habit of objectivity 
in facing issues and of willingness to 
compromise on things which are not 
absolutely essential to the purposes of 
the I.L.O. 

“Yet we can never afford to take a 
tradition like ours for granted. The 
rule of law can be destroyed by any 
acquiescence in a violation of law. 
The habit of reasonable compromise 
can be undermined by emotional in- 
transigence. Whatever future course 
this organization may take, any 
abandonment of our tradition, any 
resort to unconstitutional means to 
overcome a problem in defiance of 
due process of law can only be to our 
loss. It would drain away our in- 
stitutional strength. 

“And this is an issue—let me em- 
phasize—which does not affect the 
I.L.0. alone. With great care we have 
all helped to build a framework for 
international cooperation through the 
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United Nations family of organiza- 
tions. Any move to break away from 
this acquired habit by resorting to the 
use of power alone, no matter what 
the seeming advantages, no matter 
what the provocation, would not only 
threaten the I.L.O., it would be a set- 
back for the United Nations. 

/“Let us then be perfectly clear. 
The root of the trouble is not con- 
stitutional; it does not lie in some 
structural weakness of the I.L.O. The 
troubles we have had to face in this 
conference are the reflection of polit- 
ical tensions which have beset all ef- 
forts toward peace during the past 
seven years. 

“Any great principle is put to the 
test in the most difficult hour of its 
application. The I.L.0O. has now 
reached the hour when it must test 
the principle of universality. 

“We cannot avoid this challenge by 
pleading some structural defect in this 
organization. We cannot vote it away 
by a two-thirds majority. We must 
face the test, and to face it we must 
be strong—strong in spirit and in 
our own moral sense.” 


ON’T get the idea, however, that 

this year’s conference was con- 
cerned only with political disputes 
between the free world and the new 
Communist members. Much good 
spadework was done in the technical 
committees which is bound to bear 
fruit in the years to come. 

One new I.L.O. recommendation 
was adopted which fixes a new inter- 
national standard on holidays (vaca- 
tions) with pay. True, governments 
have no obligation to accept these rec- 
ommendations which do not require 
ratification. But they fix an agreed 
minimum international standard 
which the free trade unions may point 
to when urging the principle of an- 
nual paid vacations. This one sets as 
a minimum two weeks of paid vaca- 
tion for a year’s work. 

At the same time the conference 
decided to invite the Governing Body 
to place on the agenda of a future 
session the question of paid vacations 
with a view either to revising the now- 
dated 1936 I.L.O. convention on that 
subject or to adopting a new conven- 
tion altogether. 

The conference also adopted a res- 
olution urging that consideration be 
given to measures destined to make it 
possible for workers to obtain the 
maximum benefit from their holidays 
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with pay by means of international 
cooperation to make facilities of one 
country available to workers of an- 
other country on a reciprocal basis 
and other methods. It goes without 
saying that the industrial workers of 
Europe, especially, would benefit from 
such a step. 

It was agreed that the three other 
“technical” questions—vocational re- 
habilitation of the disabled, penal 
sanctions for breaches of contract of 
employment, and the conditions of 
migrant workers in underdeveloped 
countries — should come before next 
year’s conference for “second discus- 
sion” with a view to the consideration 
of recommendations. 

The resolution on technical assist- 
ance “noted with satisfaction the ef- 
forts and achievements of the I.L.O.” 
in this field and expressed the belief 
that the special contribution of the 
I.L.0. could be of major importance 
in assisting the economically less de- 
veloped countries to promote a well- 
balanced economic and socially bene- 
ficial development designed to raise 
living standards. 

The report of the committee which 
dealt with technical assistance dis- 
closed that it was proposed to concen- 
trate the future program on fewer 
projects of longer duration more like- 
ly to be continued by the countries 
concerned after outside assistance had 
ended. 

In approving a draft outline of the 
proposed recommendation on migrant 
workers in underdeveloped countries, 
the conference decided that it should 
cover these workers during their jour- 
neys to and from employment and 
during their employment, and that it 
should deal with housing, wages, em- 
ployment service, discrimination, 
trade union activities, the supply of 
consumer goods, social security and 
matters relating to the material, in- 
tellectual and moral welfare of the 
workers. 

Draft outlines of the proposed rec- 
ommendations on penal sanctions for 
breaches of contracts of employment 








and vocational rehabilitation of the 
disabled were also adopted. |: was 
agreed that the latter should cover 
principles and methods, administra. 
tive organization, methods of ep. 
abling disabled persons to make use 
of vocational rehabilitation facilities. 
methods of widening employment op. 
portunities, sheltered employment and 
special provisions for children and 
young persons. 

The conference adopted a resolu- 
tion on reduction of hours of work 
recommending that the I.L.0.’s Gov. 
erning Body order preparation of a 
report on hours of work in various 
countries and the repercussions to be 
expected if hours were reduced. The 
resolution also proposed that the Gov- 
erning Body then consider what fur- 
ther action might be taken on a tri- 
partite basis to bring about such re- 
ductions in hours of work as might 
be desirable and practicable. 

It also adopted a resolution urging 
that governments make effective use 
of international machinery for ex- 
panding the flow of capital for the 
economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries. The resolution also 
urged that private capital be encour- 
aged to participate in the development 
of less-advanced countries. 

On the proposal of its finance com- 
mittee, the conference voted a budget 
of $6,745,196 to finance the I.L.0.’s 
work in 1955. This sum exceeds the 
1954 figure by $434,026. 

Ten per cent of the I.L.O.’s budget 
is to be contributed henceforth by the 
Soviet Union, which also wants to 
take part in the technical assistance 
program. 

I don’t pretend to know what goes 
on in the minds of the men in the 
Kremlin, but I can imagine a lot of 
reasons why they would like to see the 
United States out of the International 
Labor Organization. One reason 
would be to plant their stooges in 
technical administration jobs in 
Southeast Asia, Africa, the Middle 
East and Latin America. Another 
would be to try to influence the del- 
egates of the free trade unions against 
us. Another would be to have greater 
access to the I.L.0. rostrum without 
the vigilant and determined responses 
of American worker, employer and 
government delegates. Another, as | 
have indicated above, would be to de- 
stroy the organization which is such 
a thorn in the side of Communist 
slave-labor dictatorships. 
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But whatever their motive is, that 
motive is abetted by division in the 
Western ranks and by the intrusion 
of anti-I.L.0., anti-U.N. attitudes by 
isolationists posing as the spokesmen 
of free employers or free workers. 
Now. more than ever, while the Com- 


munist bloc in the International Labor 
Organization and the United Nations 
remains small, it is up to the free gov- 
ernments and to their grganizations 
of free employers and free workers to 
strengthen the I.L.O.’s hand and to 
move in an orderly way for a tighten- 


ing of the International Labor Organ- 
ization constitution and for improve- 
ment of the conference rules of proce- 
dures. 

The point is so obvious, I cannot 
help but wonder why it has to be 
made at all. 


Labor in the Supreme Court 


By J. ALBERT WOLL, J. A. GLENN and HERBERT S. THATCHER 
Legal Counsel for the American Federation of Labor 


URING its last term the Su- 

preme Court decided eight 

cases which are of interest 
and significance to organized labor. 
As can be expected, most of these 
cases involved constructions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Several cases dealt with the impor- 
tant question of conflict between state 
and federal law in the field of labor 
relations and the extent to which the 
federal law has preempted state law 
in that field. Another group of cases 
dealt with the equally important ques- 
tion of the extent to which union 
rules, regulations and practices which 
affect a member’s employment status 
may be considered invalid (in the 
absence of a union-security agree- 
ment) as “encouraging” membership 
in the union. 

In the December, 1953, issue of 
Tue AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST there 
appeared an article, “The Supreme 
Court Speaks,” in which the vitally 
important Garner decision was dis- 
cussed. The Garner decision—after 
seven long years of unresolved con- 
fusion—substantially delimited the 
area in which state courts could func- 
tion in labor disputes that are within 
the scope of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947. 

The Supreme Court, speaking 
through Justice Jackson, held that 
when unions engage in conduct which 
constitutes a violation of the state law 
but which is in a field of activity 
covered by federal law, either as a 
permitte! or a prohibited activity, 
then the federal law must be con- 
sidered paramount and the state 
Courts cannot exercise jurisdiction to 
*njoirr such conduct or activity even 


though the conduct might be pro- 
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hibited by federal law as well as by 
state law. 

This immunity from state court 
injunctions for acts violative of Taft- 
Hartley has been expanded by the 
Supreme Court in Capital Services, 
Inc., versus National Labor Relations 
Board, decided May 17. In this case 
a union unsuccessfully sought to 
organize the employes in a bakery 
products concern. To assist the union 
in accomplishing this objective, agents 
of the union requested retail stores 
not to handle the employer’s prod- 
ucts and, if they continued to do so, 
threatened that picket lines would be 
established. Some retail stores ac- 
quiesced in the union’s request to 
boycott the employer’s goods and 
others did not, whereupon the union 
placed pickets at the stores of the 
latter. 

The employer, Capital Services, 
Inc., requested a California state court 
to enjoin the union. Almost simul- 
taneously the employer filed an un- 
fair labor practice charge against the 
union with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

The California state court shortly 
thereafter issued an injunction ban- 
ning all picketing of retail stores. The 
Labor Board requested a Federal 
District Court to issue an injunction 
halting the unfair labor practice, and 
it also asked the Federal Court to 
enjoin enforcement of the state court 
injunction, which it did. 

The Supreme Court, in affirming 
the action of the Federal District 
Court, held that the Federal Court 
had primary jurisdiction over the 
labor dispute, and that to safeguard 
this jurisdiction which Congress had 
conferred upon it, the Federal Courts 


could rightfully prevent enforcement 
of the state court injunction. 

The decision can be expected to put 
a halt to the practice of some em- 
ployers of rushing into state courts to 
seek injunctions against various labor 
activities, for when these labor activi- 
ties are covered by the federal law the 
National Labor Relations Board has 
authority to request the Federal Court 
to set aside the state court injunction. 

The foregoing two cases would seem 
to safeguard labor against harassment 
by state court injunctions and other 
interference in labor disputes falling 
within the ambit of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. However, in another case de- 
cided during the last term of court— 
Construction Workers versus Labur- 
num Corporation, decided June 7— 
this area of protection appears to 
have been lifted in an important 
respect. 

Apparently in the realm of damages 
caused by tortious conduct unlawful 
under state law, employers, and for 
that matter unions, can bring suit to 
recover such damages in the state 
courts where the federal law, while 
making such conduct unlawful, has 
not provided a substitute for state 
jurisdiction to award damages for 
such conduct. 

However, if the conduct in question 
were made lawful under the federal 
law, then, even though such conduct 
is unlawful under the state law and 
damages were caused, no recovery 
could be had in the state courts. 

In the Laburnum case the union 
there involved engaged in certain 
conduct which constituted a violation 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and would 
have been enjoinable thereunder. 
However, rather than seeking relief 
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from the Labor Board, the corpora- 
tion filed a common law tort action 
for damages against the union. 

The union argued that under the 
Garner decision the state court had 
no jurisdiction to entertain the cor- 
poration’s case because the injury 
resulted from conduct purely within 
the scope of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 
The Supreme Court 
did not accept this 
argument. 

“Here Congress 
has neither pro- 
vided nor suggested 
any substitute for 
the traditional state 
court procedure for 
collecting damages 
for injuries caused 
by tortious con- 
duct,” the court 
said. “For us to cut off the injured 
respondent from this right of recovery 
will deprive it of its property without 
recourse or compensation. To do so 
will, in effect, grant petitioners im- 
munity from liability for their tor- 
tious conduct.” 

Justices Black and Douglas ren- 
dered a dissenting opinion. They 
maintained that Taft-Hartley was de- 
signed and intended to settle labor- 
management controversies with final- 
ity and that, under the reasoning in 
the Garner decision, whatever reme- 
dies were provided for in the federal 
law were meant to be exclusive even 
though they may fall short of the 
remedies furnished by state law. 

A group of three cases decided by 
the Supreme Court interpreted Sec- 
tions 8(a) (3), 8(b)(2) and 8(b) 
(1) (A) of the Taft-Hartley Act, deal- 
ing with discrimination to “encour- 
age” union membership. The indefi- 
nite meaning of these sections has 
been clarified to some degree in Radio 
Officers Union versus NLRB, 347 
U.S. 17; NLRB versus International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, 347 U.S. 
17; and Gaynor News Company, Inc., 
versus NLRB, 347 U.S. 17. 

Without going into a recital of the 
lengthy facts in these cases, it will 
suffice to say that in each instance 
there was alleged conduct ultimately 
terminating in discrimination toward 
an individual or individuals, though 
the collective bargaining contracts 
contained no valid union-security pro- 
visions. 

In the Radio Officers’ case, a mem- 
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ber of the union was denied employ- 
ment at the insistence of the union 
because he had violated a rule of the 
union requiring all members to cleer 
their jobs through the union office. 
The Supreme Court affirmed the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals which had 
enforced a Labor Board decision 
holding that the un- 
ion, by barring the 
member’s employ- 
ment through re- 
fusal of clearance, 
had encouraged all 
members to 


union 
adhere to union 
rules. 
In the Gaynor 


News case the com- 
pany withheld from 
employes who were 
not members of the 
union retroactive 
wage increases and vacation benefits. 
The Court of Appeals held that the 
employer had encouraged member- 
ship in the union in violation of Sec- 
tion 8(a) (3) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The Supreme Court affirmed 
this decision, concluding that the em- 
ployer was guilty of the unfair labor 
practice by conferring such preferen- 
tial treatment upon the union mem- 
bers. The important point considered 
here was that by discriminating in a 
favorable fashion toward the union 
members, the non-union members 
were passively influenced in a man- 
ner encouraging union membership 
by them. 

In the Teamsters’ case a member of 
the union was reduced in seniority 
from the eighteenth to fifty-fourth 
place through the action of the union 
because of one month’s delinquency in 
his dues, though he was not dropped 
from membership. The National 
Labor Relations Board found that the 
union’s conduct was discriminatory 
in violation of Sections 8(b) (2) and 
8(b) (1) (A) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The consequence of this seniority re- 
duction, the Board said, was to de- 
prive the aggrieved individual of his 
employment because assignment of 
work was predicated entirely on sen- 
iority ranking. 

The Court of Appeals reversed the 
Labor Board. The court ruled that 
there was a failure to establish by 
substantial evidence an intent to en- 
courage union membership in the 
enforcement of the seniority penalty 
against members delinquent in dues. 





The Supreme Court reversed the 
Court of Appeals and upheld the 
NLRB decision on the ground that in 
this case, as well as in others, specific 
proof of intent to encourage union 
membership is not necessary, for the 
National Labor Relations Board may 
draw reasonable inferences as to the 
encouragement of union membership 
intended by the discriminatory action 
of either the union, the employer or 
both. 

The Supreme Court made it clear 
that outright discharge is the only 
penalty an employer may inflict on an 
employe where a valid union-shop 
agreement exists, and that any lesser 
penalty would be unlawful. The high 
court said: 

“Sections 8(a)(3) and 8(b) (2) 
were designed to allow employes to 
freely exercise their right to join 
unions, be good, bad or indifferent 
members, or abstain from joining any 
union without imperiling their liveli- 
hood. * * * Thus an employer can 
discharge an employe for non-mem- 
bership in a union if the employer 
has entered a union-security contract 
valid under the act with such union, 
and if the other requirements of the 
proviso are met. No other discrimi- 
nation aimed at encouraging em- 
ployes to join, retain membership or 
stay in good standing in a union is 
condoned.” 


ear remaining labor cases decided 
by the Supreme Court last term, 
while significant, do not have the im- 
portance of the cases previously dis- 
cussed. In Howell Chevrolet versus 
NLRB, 346 U.S. 482, the court held 
that automobile dealers are under the 
Taft-Hartley Act and subject to the 
jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board, at least in those 
cases where the dealer, even though 
operating independently, is part of the 
national system of distribution of one 
of the national motor companies. 

An interesting case dealing with 
picketing as an unprotected concerted 
activity was National Labor Relations 
Board versus Local Union No. 1229, 
IBEW, 346 U.S. 464. In this instance 
a dispute existed between the em: 
ployer, a television broadcasting com- 
pany, and the union in respect to 
inclusion of an arbitration clause 
a contract. An impasse having been 
reached, the union members. while 
still performing their duties, com 
menced picketing the employer 0” 
non-working hours. 
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The picketing was supplemented by 
the distribution of handbills making 
a direct attack upon the quality of 
the employer’s broadcasts. This at- 
tack continued for a period of less 
than a month when the company 
suddenly discharged some of the em- 
ployes whom it charged with sponsor- 
ing or distributing the handbills. 

The Supreme Court upheld the 
Labor Board, which had found that 
the employer was not guilty of an 
unfair labor practice in discharging 
those employes guilty of disloyalty to 
the company. The Taft-Hartley Act 
provides in Section 10(c): 

“No order of the Board shall re- 
quire the reinstatement of any indi- 
vidual as an employe who has been 
suspended or discharged or the pay- 
ment to him of any back pay if such 
individual was suspended or dis- 
charged for cause.” 

The question remaining for the 
high court to decide, therefore, was 


Libov NEWS BR 


Bernard R. Mullady, veteran news- 
paperman and former government 
public relations man, has been ap- 
pointed to the new position of circula- 
tion manager of the AFL News- 
Reporter. He was previously the 
general manager of Labor Press As- 
sociated, labor news service. Mr. 
Mullady was in newspaper work in 
New York City prior to his associa- 
tion with the government in Wash- 
ington. 


District 717, Machinists, has im- 
proved its agreement with Avro, Can- 
ada’s big aircraft plant at Malton, 
Ont. The new accord includes reduc- 
tion of the workweek from 421% to 40 
hours, increased group insurance ben- 
‘fits and an eight-cent hourly pay in- 
‘tease retroactive to January. 


‘Local 305, Upholsterers, and the 
American Furniture Company, Bates- 
ville, Ind.. have reached agreement on 
*new contract following a strike. The 
union wins the union shop and a wage 
increase which will take effect in Sep- 


tember. 


Local 33. Plasterers, has won higher 
pay for Wilmington, Del., members. 
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whether the conduct mentioned—dis- 
semination of literature attacking the 
quality of the employer’s product— 
constituted good cause upon which 
the discharges could be based. The 
court held that it was good cause 
since the handbills did not relate to 
the labor controversy or direct public 
attention to that controversy but at- 
tacked the entertainment quality and 
entertainment policy of the company, 
which had no real relationship to the 
labor dispute. 


HE lesson to be gleaned from this 
"cote is apparent. Disloyalty to an 
employer under the guise of inform- 
ing the public will not be treated as a 
protected concerted activity under 
Section 7 of the act and, in fact, may 
constitute sufficient cause upon which 
discharge can be predicated. 

What must be emphasized and 
stressed as a result of this decision 
is the need for the picketing union to 


>The Butcher Workmen, in conjunc- 
tion with the Teamsters, were success- 
ful at Utica, N. Y., in negotiating 
their first contract with the Chuck 
Row Poultry Company. The pact 
calls for a pay increase, vacations 
with pay and improved working con- 
ditions. 


>A ten-cent hourly package increase 
has been achieved by the Carpenters 
for . 60,000 members in forty-two 
Northern California counties. The 
accord covers carpenters employed by 
member firms of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of Northern and 
Central California. 


>Nine thousand members of the Elec- 
trical Workers will benefit under 
terms of a new contract negotiated 
with the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica. The agreement calls for a three 
per cent increase in wages and other 
advances. 


>Wage boosts of eight to ten cents an 
hour and additional fringe benefits 
are provided in a new contract be- 
tween Local 775, Teamsters, and In- 
ternational Harvester. The pact cov- 
ers the company’s Denver warehouse. 


relate its attack adequately to a labor 
dispute with the employer, thus leav- 
ing no doubt as to the motive and 
purpose of its actions. 

The foregoing are all of the de- 
cisions decided by the United States 
Supreme Court in the field of labor 
relations law this past term. Not dis- 
cussed in this article are various 
decisions in the field of wage-hour, 
workmen’s compensation and similar 
subjects. 

In general, it can be said that the 
Supreme Court has continued its labor 
attitudes of the last several years; 
that is, the court has responded in a 
manner less favorable to the labor 
point of view than was true during 
the days when it equated picketing 
with free speech in Thornhill versus 
Alabama, but it still has not mani- 
fested the hostility to organized labor 
that was evident in the long removed 
and, let us hope, forever departed 
days of the Danbury Hatters’ case. 


FS 


>A package averaging twenty-two 
cents an hour in the form of a shorter 
week, a new company-paid health and 
welfare plan and other improvements 
tops a long list of gains in a new pact 
between Local 954 of the Retail 
Clerks and Joseph’s Supermarkets in 
Toledo, Ohio. 


bLocal 813, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
has completed negotiations with the 
United Steel Fabricators of Wooster, 
Ohio. The new agreement calls for 
a wage increase. The pact may be 
opened for wage changes on sixty 
days’ notice. 





>A new one-year agreement between 
Local 277, Office Employes, and Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft has been 
signed at Houston, Tex. The accord 
calls for an hourly wage hike, a 
retroactive cost-of-living increase and 
other benefits. 


bLocal 130, Cement Workers, has ne- 
gotiated new contracts with Florida 
Portland Cement of Tampa, Fla. The 
agreements, retroactive to April 15, 
provide increases of four to six cents 
an hour, an improved vacation plan 
and other benefits. 
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A. F. of L. President George Meany receives Speaker of the Year 
Award given by national forensic honor society, Tau Kappa Alpha 


>The Fish Cannery Workers in the 
San Francisco Bay area have won a 
six-cent hourly across-the-board in- 
crease. The new scale is $1.70 an hour 
for men and $1.60 an hour for women. 


>A ten-cent hourly increase and other 
gains are included in a new contract 
which Local 48 of the Chemical Work- 
ers has negotiated with the Interna- 
tional Salt Company, Detroit. 


>The Paper Workers’ renewed agree- 
ments covering five plants of the 
Marathon Corporation in Wisconsin 
and Michigan call for a general wage 
increase. 


bA ten-cent hourly increase has been 
achieved in a new agreement between 
Local 19, Tile Layers, and the Tile 
Contractors Association of Northern 
California. 


bLocal 66, Plumbers, Dubuque, Iowa, 
has won higher pay after a two-day 
strike. The old scale of $2.50 an hour 
is raised to $2.65. 


>The Glass Bottle Blowers have won 
an NLRB election at the Plax Cor- 
poration, Louisville, by a vote of 81 
to 3. 


>The Awning Workers in Detroit have 
negotiated a new agreement with three 
companies. The pact provides a 
twenty-cent hourly package increase. 


>Local 87, Coopers, has signed a one- 
year agreement with the Terre Haute 
Cooperage Company, Terre Haute, 
Ind., calling for a pay hike of ten 
cents an hour. 


bLocal 278, Building Service Em- 
ploves, and Hollywood motion pic- 
ture studios have agreed on a five 
per cent wage hike and other benefits 
for the workers. 


>Local 134 of the Electrical Workers, 
Chicago, has won pay boosts of fif- 
teen cents an hour in a new pact with 
the Electrical Contractors Association 
of Chicago. 


>Wage increases and other benefits 
are included in a new agreement be- 
tween Federal Labor Union 22643 
and the American Zinc Products 
Company, Greencastle, Ind. 


>Members of Local 32B of the Build. 
ing Service Employes, New York City. 
employed in 1,100 office and loft 
buildings, have won pay increases, 
additional life insurance, termination 
pay and an improved vacation plan, 
Twelve thousand members benelit. 


>bLocal 255, Hotel and Restaurant Em. 
ployes, has signed a first contract with 
the Hotel Bancroft, Miami Beach. 
Fla. The Bancroft was the third hotel 
to be signed up since Local 255 began 
its present organizing campaign. 


>F our kundred workers at the Middle- 
town Lingerie Company. Middletown, 
N. Y., members of the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers, have won back pay 
retroactive to January 1 under terms 
of a renewed contract. 


>Pay increases of ten cents an hour 
for Local 386 of the Painters, Minne- 
apolis, have been achieved in a settle- 
ment between the union and contrac- 


tors. 


bA package increase of 211 cents an 
hour in wages and vacation benefits 
has been won by Local 16, Sheet 
Metal Workers, in negotiations with 
Portland, Ore., contractors. 


>Paid vacations and a five per cent in- 
crease in wages are included in a 
new contract between the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers and the Clinton Gar- 
ment Company, Clinton, Ind. 


bLocal 720, Textile Workers, has re- 
newed its contract with the Lane Cot- 
ton Mills of New Orleans, La. A paid 
holiday and improved insurance are 
included in the accord. 


bWage increases and fringe benefits 
are included in a new two-year agree- 
ment between Local 467, Chemical 
Workers, and the American Safety 
Razor Corporation, LaPorte, Ind. 


Public Works and Full Employment 


(Continued from Page 3) 


These estimates of need are ex- 
tremely low. They are by no means 
the result of a searching study of real 
requirements for the various types of 
public construction. The Council of 
Economic Advisers has only recently 
begun an attempt to achieve a more 
complete evaluation of the overall re- 
quirements for public works. 

Federal aid to states and local gov- 


ernments has been provided at far less 
than the needed rate, and a large pro 
portion of this aid has been for de- 
fense-related projects. In 1952 the 
total of federal aid to states amounted 
to only $2.3 billion and to local 
governments only $160 million. In 
the same year state aid to local gov 
ernments amounted to slightly more 
than $5 billion. In 1953, when federal 
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expenditures for public works reached 
a peak, largely due to the demands of 
defense, they totalled $5.2 billion. 

There has been much talk of a shelf 
of public works, held in reserve and 
ready to be put under construction. 
Unfortunately, what we actually have 
is a shadow shelf of public projects. 
Too many of the projects on hand are 
either obsolete or unrelated to the 
shifts in the need experienced during 
recent years. 

It will take bold action to bring 
about timely preparedness for a pro- 
gram of public works in balance with 
the need for improvements and in 
proportion to the requirements for 
economic growth. To this end it is 
essential that one central agency be 
established in the federal government 
to ready such a program, screen the 
proposed projects, subject them to 
competent engineering and technical 
review and to assure their feasibility. 

Such an agency should assume the 
responsibility for coordinating and 
directing the activities of other agen- 
cies having special competence for 
particular phases of the program. 
Thus the extremely vital program of 
aid to urban redevelopment as pro- 
jected by the Housing Act of 1949 
could be carried on by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, while 
other forms of aid to public works 
would be administered through the 
Department of Interior, the Bureau 
of Public Roads and other appro- 
priate agencies. 

There are certain types of public 
works in which the need for increased 
facilities deserves prior consideration. 
Federal aid for school construction is 
a notable example of a program that 
chould be carried forward whether 
the economic activity is expanding or 
contracting. Aid to hospital construc- 
ion is another among several pro- 
grams where the need is controlling. 

There are other types of projects 
whose realization can and should be 
imed in such a way as to make the 
public works program an effective 
balance wheel sustaining the steady 
pace of economic progress. It should 
be the responsibility of a central Pub- 
lic Works Agency to permit the proper 
‘ming for necessary and useful proj- 
ets in this category. 

me argue that an increased pro- 
am of public works at this time is 
mealled for because construction 
ye at present is at a high lev- 
. This is a do- -nothing argument 
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which the evidence does not bear out. 

Let us look at the situation a bit 
more closely. The largest single ele- 
ment in the nation’s construction vol- 
ume is residential building. Yet 
residential construction in 1954, ac- 
cording to the best official estimates, 
is expected to provide not more than 
1.1 million new non-farm dwelling 
units. This performance would be no 
better than the average of the past five 
years. It means failure to respond to 
growth. 

The plain truth is that such a level 
of residential construction activity in 
1954 will not be high enough to ac- 
commodate even the current popula- 
tion growth and the current replace- 
ment need. It will leave unmet the 
huge deficits of housing accumulated 
in the past. At the end of the year we 
will be left with a housing supply not 
larger but smaller than before in re- 
lation to America’s stature and need. 

This failure of residential construc- 
tion to expand should, of course, be 
overcome through the expansion of 
housing activity. But after much 
study and tall talk, Congress has 
brought out a midget housing pro- 
gram for 1954-1955. Housing aids 
provided in the new law will not pro- 
duce the needed expansion. At best 
thev will keep housing construction 
once again at the limited volume of 
the last five years. 

The important point is that resi- 
dential construction, although not de- 
pressed, is not expanding. It leaves an 
ample unused margin of the construc- 
tion potential for the development 
of a large-scale public works pro- 
gram. This includes a wide range of 
projects that are urgently needed to 
enable our communities to begin to 
meet their requirements of welfare 
and growth. By providing modern 
facilities without which the standard 
of life in the communities cannot in- 
crease. such public works will provide 
a tremendous stimulus to the expan- 
sion of private investment. They will, 
above all, feed directly the vital stream 
of buying power, bolstering the whole 
economy. 

It is also argued that proper labor 
supply is lacking for a large public 
works expansion. This conclusion is 
likewise unsupported by the available 
evidence. 

In May, 1954, there were 2,613,000 
workers employed on contract con- 
struction. In August, 1951, nearly 
three years earlier, employment on 


contract construction was 2,852.000. 
Construction employment is now be- 
low the levels previously maintained. 
It is far below the potential employ- 
ment which the country’s economic 
growth would make possible at the 
present time. 

Construction employment is expan- 
sible. It should be remembered, for 
example, that in 1940 the defense 
mobilization job was vastly greater 
than the resources we then had avail- 
able to do it. Yet this job was done 
swiftly and well. Employment in con- 
tract construction alone nearly dou- 
bled between 1940 and 1942, when it 
rose from 1,294,000 to 2,170,000 an- 
nual average. This was accomplished 
at the time when the armed forces 
heavily drained construction labor 
supply. Without such a drain under 
peacetime conditions even a greater 
expansion would have been possible. 

Sound development of public works 
takes time. Blueprints alone don’t 
yield projects. Financing, land as- 
sembly and site development all have 
to be completed before actual con- 
struction work can begin. It takes. on 
the average, close to a year and a half 
to bring a public works project to the 
construction stage. 

Peacetime preparedness is just as 
urgent a necessity as military pre- 
paredness for defense. It means readi- 
ness to do the job which needs to be 
done when it should be done and on 
the scale proportionate to the need. 

In order to assure full and lasting 
prosperity, we should make no little 
plans. Right now is the best time to 
begin a program of public works, 
concrete as well as realistic, and de- 
signed to help America to grow in the 
years to come. 
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Sir Winston Churchill, British 
Prime Minister—To choose such a 
moment as this to 
try and force the 
entry of Commu- 
nist China into 
the United Na- 
tions would be to 
complicate all the 
other very grave 
forces we have to 
deal with in so 
many other questions and would be 
regarded as a most harsh and un- 
called-for act of unfriendliness by the 
mighty people of the United States to 
whom we all owe so much. I do not 
see anything in the conduct of China 
which has yet happened which should 
lead the American government to 
deliver Formosa to Communist China. 
I am sure that if at the present time 
an agitation were set on foot to bring 
Communist China into the United Na- 
tions, the American feeling would be 
they were succeeding in shooting their 
way in. Not only has there been no 
settlement in Korea, but there is very 
grave aggravation of all our anxieties 
about what has happened in Indo- 
China. We all hope better results 
may be achieved in Indo-China and 
more peaceful arrangements, bring- 
ing at any rate the fighting to an end, 
may be gained. 





Lewis G. Hines, A. F. of L. special 
representative—In a short time Labor 
Day will be upon 
us, and I am re- 
minded of an 
event which oc- 
curred on Labor 
Day thirty years 
ago. Ii was on 
Labor Day of 
1924 that the 
Philadelphia Cen- 
tral Labor Union conducted what 
might well have been the first radio 
program in the United States dedi- 
cated to the aims, aspirations and 
ideals of organized labor. Station 
WLIT in Philadelphia had proposed 
to the Central Labor Union that it 
take an hour of the station’s time and 
arrange for a program significant of 


Labor Day. Frank Morrison, then 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


the secretary-treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Members of the Phila- 
delphia Central Labor Union entered 
into the spirit of the occasion with 
much enthusiasm. Since 1924 nu- 
merous labor representatives have 
talked over the radio and appeared 
on television, but I think that the 
event of thirty years ago, when the 
folks tuned in with the “cat’s whisk- 
ers,” the earphones and in a few rare 
instances turned on the big horn that 
looked like a phonograph, will go 
down as one of the milestones in or- 
ganized labor’s history. 


A. J. Hayes, president, International 
Association of Machinists—The con- 
stant pressure of 
organized labor 
for higher wages, 
shorter hours and 
other improve- 
ments which cost 
industry and 
business money 
has compelled in- 
dustry and busi- 
ness to seek new and better machines 
and equipment, to find shortcuts and 
more efficient methods in order to 
maintain desired levels of income 
and profits. Related to the produc- 
tion method is the matter of skill. 
I mean the basic skill of the work 
force. Among the other great assets 
of American industry and therefore 
America itself is the skill of its labor 
force. There is another by-product 
of labor’s role in changing our eco- 
nomic system, and in today’s world I 
suppose it is the most valuable of all 
contributions to American life the 
trade union has made. It is the way 
the average working man feels about 
America and his general attitude 
about democracy. It is an attitude 
priceless now to Uncle Sam in the 
present world ideological conflict. 
This is the feeling and knowledge of 
American workers that they are free 
—free to complain and act against 
abuses, against exploitation, against 
anything which they believe is wrong, 
or even just freedom to complain. 
Coupled with this is their ability 
to express their opposition and com- 

















plaints and to present their griev .nces, 
Where did they learn this art of 


democracy? Certainly not i: the 
company town as they signed « “‘yel. 
low dog” contract or as they ch nged 
their names to circumvent the black. 
list. They learned it as they struggled 
against these anti-union measures of 
industry. They learned it in a union 
hall, in the labor movement, and as 
they slowly overcame such obstacles 
they felt the flush of freedom and 
they experienced its tangible results 
—and because of this they are op. 
posed to communism and fascism. 


Hubert H. Humphrey, U. S. Sena- 
tor from Minnesota — Our present 
housing program 
is too little and 
too late. We need 
2,000,000 homes 
a year, but we are 
only getting half 
of that amount. 
We need a slum 
clearance pro- 
gram that clears 
slums at least as fast as they are 
created. Our present program is clear- 
ing them at about a tenth of the rate 
at which they are expanding. We need 
housing for families of every income 
group. Our present program serves 
only about the upper income third. 
We need a lot of community facilities, 
a two-year shelf of public works. We 
have a shortage—and a one-month 
shelf. In short, we have a 50 per 
cent program in housing volume, a 
10 per cent program in slum clear- 
ance, a 30 per cent program in hous- 
ing for all income groups and a 5 per 
cent program in community facilities. 
In all of these fields, we should have 
100 per cent programs, programs 
large enough and complete enough to 
utilize the skills and resources of the 
American people—large enough and 
complete enough to build a decent 
home in a suitable living environment 
for every American family. We cat- 
not move forward with slum clear- 
ance or rehabilitation, we cannot eX 
pand housing production and we cat 
not stabilize building unless we ca? 
develop means for building a Ver 
large volume of new homes for the 
12,000,000 or more middle - income 
families. Their incomes are too high 
for public housing and too low for 
new private housing. There is little 
evidence that the private economy ha: 
made any progress in this field. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


SUMMER DOINGS 


OB, Jerry and Mike strung out 
B single file along the shady 

path. They were as silent as 
the Indians who many years ago had 
roamed these very woods. They. were 
looking for signs or markers, too, 
just as the redskins had done. 

“What do you think of the way this 
bush is bent over?” asked Bob, who 
was in the lead and sighted the plant 
beside the trail. 

“Could be our sign,” said Jerry. 

Mike agreed. 

“It has definitely been bent that 
way, he said. 

“It’s about time, too,” remarked 
Bob. “Carl’s team should have put 
the first marker a little nearer the en- 
trance to the woods, don’t you think?” 

“Oh, this is all right if this is one,” 
said Mike. “Let’s push on and see 
what else we can find.” 

“We had better add our contribu- 
tion to this bush-marker,” Mike re- 
minded them as he snapped a branch 
at the base of the shrub. 

The three boys were one of four 
such teams who were taking a two- 
day exploratory hike through a heav- 
ily wooded section of the county. 
They expected to meet by late after- 
noon at the head of a small inland 
lake and pitch camp for the night. 

The pacesetters were Carl, Craig 
and Jack. They had left the Junior 
Union meeting room an hour earlier 
than the next team. The third team 
set out at the same time as the first, 
taking a different route, and the fourth 
team followed them an hour later. 

The idea was to have the first two 
teams blaze the trails, and the two 
second teams were to follow. The 
next day the order of the teams was 
to be reversed. At the end of the out- 
ing they were to compare time, mark- 
ers left and markers sighted, and gen- 
erally keep a record of their achieve- 
ments. There was to be a small prize 
for the winning team. 

Bob. Jerry and Mike tramped on. 
Before long they came to another 
trail, and at the fork they found some 
stones piled in a formation that 


seemed to point to the right. After 
some discussion and time out for a 
drink of cool water from their can- 
teens, they took the trail. It soon be- 
came quite steep. 

It was some time before they came 
to another guidepost, and when they 
did they were grateful to find that 
the way seemed downhill. They 
stopped at noon to eat their sand- 
wiches. As they were about to re- 
sume tramping. Jerry let out a yell. 
There, not five feet from where they 
had been sitting, was a snake. The 
boy’s shout evidently scared the snake, 
for it uncoiled and slithered away. 

“We could have had a guest for 
lunch,” observed Mike. 

“Glad he kept his distance,” Bob 
said with a grimace. “It was only a 
blacksnake. Once I saw a blue racer. 
They’re really bad.” 

“Yeah, and once Dad and I killed 
a copperhead,” came from Jerry. 

Mike joined in to tell about the 
time he and his uncle had found a 
four-foot rattler and how his uncle 


had shot it. 





By the time they had recounted a 
few such experiences every vine and 
branch seemed to take on life. 

“If we don’t change the subject,” 
Bob said, “we'll be imagining we are 
in a jungle filled with serpents.” 

“Yeah, let’s talk about the weather,” 
suggested Mike with a grin. 

The boys walked on. A few min- 
utes later Jerry pointed ahead and 
said breathlessly : 

“T don’t think it’s imagination.” 

There on the trunk of a large tree 
was another long snake. It was mo- 
tionless. The boys halted a few feet 
back from it. As they gazed silently 
at the reptile they heard stealthy 
sounds in the heavy brush nearby. 
They were immediately alerted for 
danger, either from the direction of 
the snake or from the woods. 

Their eyes darted quickly from 
side to side. Again it was Jerry who 
let out a yell. His voice broke the 
spell. He startled the other boys by 
leaping to one side of the path. 

Bob and Mike jumped aside, not 
knowing what was happening. In an 
instant it sounded as though the whole 
forest were alive with screaming boys. 
Jerry had spotted the toe of a shoe 
in that first moment and had sprung 
from the path to find Craig hiding be- 
hind a tree. Carl and Jack were 
crouched behind some bushes and 
small boulders. With discovery the 
shouts of all the boys filled the air. 
It was a noisy bunch that greeted one 
another. 

Throughout the turmoil the snake 
had remained motionless. As Bob 
turned to point it out, the snake gave 
a flying leap and cut an arc across 
the path. Only as it landed at their 
feet did they see that it was an old 
bicycle tire made to look like a reptile, 
and that a long piece of twine reached 
from it to Carl’s hand. 

What a laugh they had over the 
joke when they recovered from their 
surprise! It made a good tale to re- 
count around the campfire that eve- 
ning. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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